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HEN the Russian offensive began three weeks 
Wr" ago the public here and in Paris were 
probably almost as much surprised as the 
public in Berlin and Vienna by General Brussilov’s 
striking successes. We knew something of the great 
reorganisation and re-equipment that had been going on 
in Russia since October, but we did not know to how 
complete and effective a point the process had been 
carried. Even so we hesitated to expect too much. It 
is obvious that Russia’s available supplies of munitions 
cannot as yet be anything like equal to those which the 
Central Empires can draw upon; consequently there 
was a tendency here, even after the first successes, to 
suppose that the movement was not quite so serious as 
it appeared, nor likely to be very prolonged. Everything 
that has happened since, however, has tended to dispel 
this view. It is obvious now that General Brussilov 
had a very definite and important objective, and 
perfectly conceived plans for its achievement ; and that 
so far, after three weeks of fighting, these plans have 
suffered no set-back. His offensive is strictly com- 
parable to that of the enemy last year in its strategy, in 
its delays, and in its general rate of advance. On the 
northern flank the Germans are offering a desperate re- 
sistance, endeavouring to check the advance by counter- 
attacks aimed at its communications. In the south 
this week practically the whole of Bukovina has been 
occupied, the Austrians being in precipitate retirement 
towards the line of the Carpathians. 


* * * 
The strategy, with which in the past the Germans 


have made the Russians so familiar, is simple—the 
creation of two deep indentations in the enemy’s line 
with a view to the eventual cutting off if possible of the 
salient formed between them. General Brussilov has 
almost completed the first part of the operation, just as 
the Germans did on more than one occasion last year ; 
but the Germans never succeeded in carrying out the 
second part of it, and it is not very likely that the 
Russians will now. But there is this difference between 
the two cases: the Austro-German superiority last 
summer was in guns, not in men; the Russian to-day is 
in men, not in guns; and whilst heavy guns are the 
first necessity for the original forcing back of the enemy’s 
line, the success of the subsequent movements obviously 
depends far more on the possession of great masses of 
mobile troops. In general, therefore, it would appear 
that this strategy, provided there is a sufficient accumu- 
lation of munitions to enable it to be attempted at all, 
offers better hopes of success to Russian than to German 


generals. 
* * ” 


The article in which, in another column, a corre- 
spondent discusses the relations of Greece and the Allies, 
was written before anything definite was known as to 
the presentation of the Allies’ demands. The acceptance 
by Greece, which is now reported, of the whole of the 
demands, enormously simplifies the situation. If it is 
true that the demobilisation and the ensuing General 
Election are to be followed by the formation of a Cabinet 
ready to conform with the desires of a legally-elected 
Chamber, it is possible that we shall soon see M. Venizelos 
back in the position which he ought never to have 
vacated. But whether that happens or not, it is certain 
that the neutrality of the new Greek Government will 
be sincerely benevolent to the Entente; and General 
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Sarrail at Salonica will be relieved of his most serious 
cause for anxiety. There is of course no reason as yet 
to suppose that these events will lead to the adoption 
by Greece of the active pro-Entente policy which M. 
Venizelos once desired; but if the Bulgarians should 
press on with their occupation of Macedonia, after a 
genuinely representative Chamber hss come into being, 
there is no knowing what might happen. 


* a * 


The fact that the War Office has been allowed to 
remain so long without a political chief — except 
Mr. Asquith, who naturally cannot devote very much 
of his time to Departmental duties—has an obvious 
bearing on the question of how the post is to be filled. 
If the matter isso little urgent, even at the most critical 
moment of the war, the duties involved cannot be so very 
important. Lord Kitchener, of course, had personal and 
diplomatic duties which his successor would not be 
expected to undertake. Mr. Lloyd George has been 
offered the post, but is apparently unwilling to accept it 
except on conditions which are impossible. Since the 
Order in Council was promulgated giving Sir William 
Robertson, as Chief of the General Staff, direct access 
and responsibility to the Cabinet, the Secretary of State 
has had scarcely any greater influence in the actual 
direction of military operations than any other member 
of the Government, or at least of the War Council. Mr, 
Lloyd George, it is understood, demands that this 
arrangement should be cancelled, and that he should be 
responsible for the control of military operations as well 
as for the ordinary administration of the Department ; 
a proposal which, needless to say, does not commend 
itself either to his colleagues or to the soldiers. Mr. 
Bonar Law is the next most obvious candidate ; but is 
it consistent with the dignity of his position as leader 
of the Unionist Party to accept an office which is too 
unimportant for Mr. Lloyd George? The question, we 
should think, might be answered in the affirmative. In 
view of his peculiar political duties and his membership 
of the War Council, the fewer Departmental responsi- 
bilities he has the better he should be satisfied. They 
would, at any rate, be more onerous than the Depart- 
mental duties of the First Lord of the Treasury. 


* 1 * 


When President Wilson sent American troops over 
the Mexican border to chase and bring to justice one 
of the erstwhile favourites of his diplomacy, General 
Villa, we predicted that his other favourite, General 
Carranza, whom he had recognised as President without 
any of the election formalities declared essential in 
Huerta’s case, would eventually be forced by Mexican 
feeling to turn against him. The expected has hap- 
pened, and last week General Pershing, the commander 
of the American invading column, received formal 
notice from Carranza that if he moved anywhere except 
back to the United States he would be attacked by 
Mexican Government troops. On behalf of the Ameri- 


can Government Mr. Lansing has replied with a prompt 
and strong Note, peremptorily refusing to withdraw the 
Pershing Expedition until the Villa bandits are brought 
to justice, and defying General Carranza to carry out his 
threat. 


If the General were a European statesman it 


would not be carried out. But he is not. A Mexican 
adventurer only wants to make hay while the sun shines, 
however briefly; and it is apt to shine brightest on a 
daredevil anti-foreign policy. The latest news indicates 
that there has already been a pretty serious collision 
between the American and the Mexican forces. On 
the merits of his dispute with Carranza, President 
Wilson is entirely in the right; but at bottom the 
trouble is of his own making, the inevitable fruits of 
his disastrous and entirely unnecessary anti-Huertist 


intervention two years ago. 


* * * 


There has been an apparent hitch in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Irish negotiations this week, but there seems 
no reason to suppose, therefore, that they are not going 
to be successful. There was something almost uncanny 
about the smoothness of their progress in the earlier 
stages, and now that the spell cast by the drama of the 
rebellion is broken and something like a normal degree 
of friction has been re-established in the relations of 
Unionists and Home Rulers, there seems to be more, 
rather than less, reality in the negotiations and in the 
prospects of a settlement. We have been so taken up 
with the problem of the Irish Unionists of Ulster during 
the last two or three years that we had almost forgotten 
that there is also the problem of the English Unionists, 
quieter perhaps, but scarcely less determined. Very 
likely Mr. Lloyd George did not remember to consult the 
views of his colleagues, Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long; 
yet it is only natural that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. 
Long should not find it easy to surrender in a month 
the convictions of a life-time—to the extent, be it noted, 
not merely of consenting to, but of accepting direct 
responsibility for, the very thing they have always 
fought against. If a settlement between the two Irish 
parties is reached, it ought not to be impossible for Mr. 
Asquith to discover some way by which the agreement 
may be translated into law without the Unionist Mem- 
bers of the Government being personally committed to 
it. The Coalition must not break up on such an issue, 
but the sentiments of conscientious objectors, even 
when they are of Cabinet rank, are entitled to 
consideration. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: ‘ Before this note 
appears, the private Conference of Nationalists from the 
six Ulster Counties will have been held, and its decision 
probably published. The basis of representation, outside 
the clerical element, is to be entirely Redmondite. One 
priest in each parish will be a delegate ; but for the rest 
the meeting will be composed of M.P.’s, County Coun- 
cillors and officers of the United Irish League, the 
Hibernian Order and National Foresters. Some of the 
County Councillors and some of the priests may oppose 
the suggested settlement ; but that the decision of the 
majority will be in Mr. Devlin’s favour is all but a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Nationalists of Ulster are from the 
Party point of view better organised and more docile 
than in any other part of Ireland, and the wave of 
sympathy for Sinn Fein principle (if not for Sinn Fein 
practice) that has swept over Dublin and the South-west 
is less felt in the northern province. So far as is known 
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at present the Irish Party do not intend to summon a 
conference for the whole of Ireland. The Committee of 
the National (Redmondite) Volunteers have passed reso- 
lutions in support more or less of the Lloyd George 
scheme. The local Press remains, on the whole, hostile. 


* * * 


‘In spite of what is happening in Ulster, the opponents 
of the Party remain highly confident. It is certainly the 
opinion of Mr. William Murphy—our Irish Lord North- 
cliffe—that he has at last Mr. Redmond ‘on the run.’ 
For, of course, the final word will not have been with the 
Nationalists of Ulster. Already, it is said, the claims for 
consideration of the Southern Unionists have caused a 
Cabinet crisis. And we do not yet know whetlier, even 
if there be a settlement, an Irish Home Rule Parliament 
is to be set up at once or delayed to the end of the war. 
If the establishment of the Parliament is to be thus 
delayed, then all that will have happened in the present 
interlude is the concession by Mr. Redmond of Fer- 
managh and Tyrone to political Ulster. The Party 
could hardly survive such discredit ; it would be better 
for them that the present negotiations should break 
down, leaving them their hands free for the future. 
Then, again, there are the questions of martial law and 
an amnesty for the prisoners of the Rebellion. The 
Party newspapers assume that martial law will be dis- 
continued when a settlement is reached; but on what 
grounds ? No assurance has been given, and the 
questions of amnesties and martial law are without the 
scope of an Irish Parliament’s powers. The only thing 
that is certain is that our present M.P.s are to remain 
in the Imperial Parliament and at the same time 
become, by Mr. Lloyd George’s direction and not 
that of their constituents, members of the Dublin 


Parliament.” 
* x * 


In the coming week the Serbians and their friends 
will be celebrating the 527th anniversary of the Battle 
of Kossovo—the battle in which the last of the Tsars 
of the independent Serbia of the Middle Ages was over- 
thrown. If there is any other example in history of a 
nation which through centuries of servitude maintained 
and cultivated the memory of its greatest defeat, we 
cannot recall it. A national spirit so tenacious is 
evidently not to be overcome by anything much short 
of utter extermination; and the proceedings of the 
Bulgarians during recent months—their policy has 
apparently been to remove or destroy especially all 
ancient monuments, and libraries, and national works 
of art, and all schools, and as far as possible to exter- 
minate the intelligentsia—shows that they realise 
something of this. The Bulgarian Government does 
not, at any rate, attempt to conceal its intentions. 
Its organ, the Narodni Prava, declared the other day 
that :— 

Especially in regard to the question of the future of our real enemy, 
Serbia, our diplomats will have to be circumspect and strictly inexorable. 
They will have to lay aside all sentiment, all human consideration 
and feeling. . . . Serbia, which since the beginning of its independent 
existence, has been a breeding-place of dissensions and strife, must be 
wiped off the face of the earth. . . It is the bounden duty of our 


diplomats to take to heart Bismarck’s motto: «* No generosity at the 
conclusion of peace.” 





But the Serbian nation has survived so many things 
that it is not likely to be much troubled by such threats 
as these. Their very violence seems to reflect the 
state of apprehensive uncertainty with which Bulgarian 
statesmen are doubtless facing the immediate future. 


* * * 


An incident which has recently occurred in Scotland, 
in connection with the agitation for the further “‘ round- 
ing up ”’ of aliens, is worth placing on record. A gentle- 
man of some standing, a Councillor and a Justice of the 
Peace, circulated certain statements concerning the 
dangerous activities of enemy aliens. The military 
authorities thereupon summoned him to attend at the 
Headquarters of the Scottish Command and to furnish 
them with all the information in his possession relating 
to his allegations, on pain of being prosecuted under 
the Defence of the Realm Act. As a result of the 
interview which followed, the gentleman signed the 
following declaration (reproduced in the Scotsman on 
June 17th) :— 


I, —— , Councillor, J.P., ete., regret that I have made the 
following statements, as they are not statements of fact :— 

1. That ** our War Office seems to be under German influence.” 

2. That ‘* there are in Edinburgh German pork butchers, barbers, 
hotel-keepers, caterers, etc., dominating Edinburgh, and that I am 
in possession of information which if known would stagger the country.” 

8. That ‘* I know for a fact that on Saturday night, previous to the 
raid on Edinburgh, a considerable number of Germans left this city 
and went to country towns, and returned again on Monday after the 
raid was over.” 

4. That ‘‘ I have absolute proof that telegraph wires were cut and 
telephone wires were cut also.” 





(Signed) —— —— 


We suppress the gentleman’s name, as it seems hardly 
fair that one such liar should be made to suffer more 
than he has already done whilst so many of his fellow- 
sinners go free. If the military authorities had acted 
everywhere in this sensible fashion during the past 
eighteen months, a great deal of wanton scaremongering 
would have been prevented and the public saved from 
much quite needless anxiety. 


* * * 


The Annual Congress of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild meets in the Central Buildings, Westminster, next 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Londoners have therefore 
an opportunity after some twenty years of hearing, as 
unfortunately they can hear nowhere else, the working- 
class woman’s opinion of our social and political system 
in so far as it affects her sex and her class. The Guild 
has in the last few years done work of exceptional value 
in agitating for the national care of maternity, and 
much of the legislative and administrative progress 
inaugurated by the Local Government Board has been 
due to the “ direct action” of these organised working- 
class mothers. Much still requires to be done in order 
to awaken local authorities all over the country to the 
importance of this question, and further steps necessary 
will be discussed on a resolution which would, if adopted 
by Government, make the appointment of Maternity 
Committees of Public Health Authorities compulsory. 
Other important resolutions deal with food prices, 
taxation, and the replacement of men by women in 
industry. 
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THE PARIS CONFERENCE 
AND AFTER 


O immediate change of policy, so far as this 
N country is concerned, is heralded by the reso- 
lutions of the Paris Economic Conference. 
With one exception, a clause about “‘ enabling contracts 
entered into with enemy subjects and injurious to 
national interests to be cancelled unconditionally,” 
—which smacks of Mr. Hughes and Broken Hill), the 
measures recommended for the war period are those 
which Great Britain has long enforced. In regard to the 
blockade of Central Europe, and also in regard to the 
trading-with-the-enemy question, our Government has 
been the target of much home criticism. We have been 
told almost daily that it does not go far enough. In 
point of fact it has gone so far, that when a conference of 
all the Allies meets to thresh these problems out, it can 
find nothing better than to exhort them all to do what 
Great Britain does. Nor is the exhortation superfluous. 
France has throughout gone with us; but the practice 
of some of the Allies, notably Italy, has been much 
weaker, and it will be a gain to have it equalised. 

The rest of the Conference’s programme is post-war, 
and most of it is vague. The “ permanent measures of 
mutual assistance and collaboration’ are left quite in 
the raw state. It might be excellent, for instance, to 
get a uniform law about patents and trade-marks in the 
Allied countries ; but the difficult task of doing so is 
passed on untouched to a proposed technical conference. 
It might be excellent, again, if the Allied countries could 
make themselves independent of Central Europe in 
regard to “ the raw materials and manufactured articles 
essential to the normal development of their economic 
activities.” But the Paris resolution settles nothing as 
to how it should be done; it merely gives a brief cata- 
logue of the imaginable methods, and says that the 
Allies will adopt whichever they please, “‘ according to 
the nature of the commodities and having regard to the 
principles which govern their economic policy.” Con- 
troversy is avoided by being postponed. 

It could not be so easily avoided in the case of “‘ transi- 
tory measures” for the period of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. And here it is that the real difficulties in front of 
a trade Alliance begin to show themselves. The Con- 
ference delegates realised that the first years following 
the war would present economic problems not the less, 
but perhaps the more, important because they would not 
be permanently present, but would be in the nature of 
opportunities, perils, partings of the ways, to be encoun- 
tered once for all with results more or less irrevocable. 
They realised that this fateful period would be com- 
paratively brief; that it would begin immediately on 
the declaration of peace ; and that certain broad prin- 
ciples must be laid down beforehand if Allied action was 
to keep pace with events. Hence the programme had to 
be more definite ; and the differences between the interests 
of different nations are at once felt. 

Take, for example, the proposal that the Allied 
countries shall withhold most-favoured-nation treatment 
from the Central European Powers for a number of 
years to be fixed by mutual agreement among them- 





selves. Read with it the proposal to fix by similar 
agreement a period of time during which the trade, 
the goods, and the ships of Central Europe should be 
‘* subjected either to prohibitions or to a special régime 
of an effective character.” To Australia these proposals 
may involve little inconvenience. Mr. Hughes seems to 
regard German trade as nothing but a poison, which 
his people would be better without. Even in France 
such a view is tenable. But what of Belgium? Bel- 
gium before the war owed an appreciable part of her 
prosperity to being a coast State with Germany for 
hinterland. Antwerp was the rival of Rotterdam as an 
emporium for shipping and selling Westphalian and 
Rhenish goods. Is the rivalry to be terminated after 
the war by Belgium’s own act? _ Is it conceivable that 
for the sake of remaining in line with her war Allies 
she should surrender a monopoly of this lucrative trade 
to Holland? Nobody can think so who knows the 
long and tragic story of the forced closing of the Schelde, 
and the close coincidence between its liberation and the 
modern revival of Belgian prosperity. 

But what is true of Belgium is true in only a less 
glaring degree of Great Britain. Geographically the 
fortune of this country is that it lies off Central Europe 
on the way to America. It is the stepping-stone for 
a great volume of trade. London owes to this as much 
as to anything the fact that she, and not New York, 
is the world’s financial capital. If one wanted to 
transfer London’s position to New York after the war, 
perhaps the likeliest way to do it would be to adopt ina 
drastic form the proposals which we are discussing. 
Let nobody suppose that either Belgium or ourselves 
could be saved by the Paris resolution’s proviso in 
favour of the Allies’ assuring to each other “ so far as 
possible compensatory outlets for trade ”’ in hard cases. 
Pious provisos do not in practice annihilate geography. 
The coalfields of Germany, having regard to their size, 
their accessibility by water, and the neighbouring iron 
deposits, are by far the most important on the Continent. 
While they last and the utilities of coal last, Germany 
must remain an immensely important—probably the 
most important—centre of Continental production, 
and the one whose trade contains the greatest economic 
possibilities for us. Before the war she was Britain’s 
best customer, and Britain was hers; it is absurd to 
talk of such a state of things as if it were artificial, or 
as if its advantages were confined to one side. 

Some of the other “transitory”? measures which 
look attractive on paper may or may not be workable, 
when the pressure of war is past. Such is the clause 
whereby the Allies propose to give each other during the 
reconstruction period a first claim on their natural 
resources, i.¢., their spare raw materials. Great Britain 
and her Dominions have recognised such a claim during 
the war in regard to various substances, such as rubber 
and wool, to the very great benefit of the Allies. If 
Russia during the reconstruction period would recognise 
a similar claim in regard to timber, it might be of 
material benefit to Belgium and France. One of the 
most important “ transitory ” problems is not mentioned 
in the resolutions, though it appears to have been dis- 
cussed at the Conference. It is that of the exchange. 
If the war ended this year, the pound sterling would 
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return almost immediately to the top of the tree; the 
franc would soon follow ; and the lire might not be far 
behind. On the other hand,the mark and the rouble, 
if left to themselves, would remain some time together 
in the depths. This would give Russian buyers an 
overwhelming inducement to buy in Germany, where 
they could get for £8,000 what would cost them £10,000 
in Great Britain or France. The Germans would at 
once recover, and recover for good, all and more than 
all their pre-war primacy in Russian trade. 

The only way to prevent this and restore the Russian 
rate of exchange would be to create enormous credits in 
favour of Russia in this country. In other words, 
having financed our Allies through war, we should 
continue the process through the first years of peace. 
Translated from terms of finance into terms of produc- 
tion, it would mean that for some years a considerable 
part of Great Britain’s productive resources would be 
working for Russia without any fructifying return. 
Could we stand the strain, in addition to that of all 
the other claims which will then press on us? Perhaps, 
yes; perhaps, no. The stake is a big one. The 
Russian market is probably the greatest future market 
in the world ; and predominance in it is not unlikely to 
grow in importance every year for the next half-century. 

As to Allied tariffs, there is no hope of economic pros- 
perity in them, unless accompanied by Allied Free 
Trade. If you have two rival combinations of States, 
which are alike in that each has a tariff against the other, 
but unlike in that one has Free Trade among its members 
and the other has not, the former must have an over- 
whelming advantage over the latter. The pith of the 
Naumann conception of an economic “‘ Central Europe ” 
stretching from the Baltic to Bagdad is not merely 
that there should be a tariff on its borders, but that 
there should be Free Trade within them. The two 
ideas are indispensable to each other. Until our Allies 
and Dominions show some disposition to accept the 
Free Trade side of the arrangement (of which there is 
not at present the faintest sign), we should be more 
than foolish to consent to commit ourselves far on the 
tariff side. 


THE ALLIES AND THE GREEK 
PEOPLE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 
r [*: resignation of M. Skouloudes and his Cabinet 


is not likely to have any direct influence on the 

situation in Greece. At the time of writing we 
only know that M. Zaimis has been sent for to form a 
new Government if he can. M. Zaimis, like M. Skou- 
loudes, is an honourable man rather aloof from the 
ordinary parties. He has considerable administrative 
experience, having been High Commissioner in Crete at 
a difficult period of the international régime (1906-1911). 
But for all that he is not less likely than M. Skouloudes 
to profess a “ very benevolent neutrality’ and then 
make a mess of things. And there is no reason to 


suppose that the country wants him. 

The severity of the Greek censorship has prevented us 
from receiving more than the barest hints of the events 
which have led up to the resignation of M. Skouloudes. 


On Saturday, according to the Times correspondent in 
Athens, the Nea Hemera announced that “ the Govern- 
ment has definitely decided to proceed to a general 
demobilisation, and an order to this effect will be pub- 
lished during the next few days.”” On Sunday the Times 
correspondent in Paris, after hinting at moderating 
influences in London, “* has reason to believe that the 
men on the spot will henceforth have a freer hand ; and 
a rapid and permanent improvement may therefore be 
expected.” On the same day, according to the Athens 
telegram, there was no change in the situation, and the 
Entente Powers were still, apparently, refusing to give 
any explanation of their, apparently, spasmodic 
blockade. On Monday Ministerial voices were pleading 
that “no action could be taken until the requirements 
of the Allies were known.’’ There were rumours of re- 
signation and a distinct note of alarm in the apologetic 
palliation, through Reuter, of the demonstration against 
the Allies reported in the Times of June 16. 

It is not difficult to imagine from these indications 
what has been happening in Ministerial quarters in 
Athens. There was a last desperate struggle of the pro- 
German influences in the Greek Cabinet to postpone the 
demobilisation which had been requested with French 
precision and English politeness. It is no secret that 
German influence in the Greek Cabinet was represented 
by M. Gounaris, a politician of little intelligence who 
prevailed among his colleagues chiefly by a Teutonic 
capacity for hatred. He was certainly prepared to 
resist at all costs the suggested demobilisation, for the 
simple reason that it was desired by the Entente and has 
been persistently advocated, as a measure of financial 
necessity, by Venizelos. So poor M. Skouloudes, whose 
only idea of diplomatic action was to retire to the 
comfort of his library and murmur senile platitudes 
about benevolent neutrality, found himself between 
Gounaris and the deep sea—which happened to be 
commanded by the French and British fleets. Rather 
than defy M. Gounaris, he has resigned. One cannot 
help feeling sorry for him, and he seems to have had one 
legitimate grievance in the fact that the Entente Powers 
instituted a sort of diplomatic boycott from the moment 
they began their sort of blockade. He may well have 
guessed that such a measure was intended to effect 
something more definite than a change of heart, and he 
certainly had a right to know the quite honourable inten- 
tions of the blockading Powers. 

Indeed, the time has come for the Entente openly to 
formulate their demands, as indeed they may have done 
by the time these lines are printed. It is quite clear 
what those demands must be, and it is quite clear that 
they are both just and equitable. It is not a case of 
three big Powers dictating to one small one. England, 
France and Russia gave Greece her freedom in 1827, and 
they gave the Crown to King Constantine’s father in 
1863. As the three Protecting Powers they have a right 
to see that the freedom they gave to the Greek nation 
in 1827 and took means to preserve in 18438 shall be 
maintained by the votes of the Greek people. They 
have no right and no desire to interfere with the policy 
of a sovereign people ; but they have the best right in 
the world to ask that that policy, whatever it is to be, 
shall be determined by constitutional and democratic 
methods. 

The three Protecting Powers will begin, we hope, if 
they have not begun already, by demanding the de- 
mobilisation of the Greek army ; and when they do so, 
they must not be satisfied with any semi-official reports 
that “‘ an order to this effect will be published during 
the next few days.” The army must be completely 
demobilised, because Greece, having definitely decided 
some months ago to repudiate the treaty with Serbia, 
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has no further need to keep her army on a war footing at 
an expense which the country is quite unable to bear. 
The demobilisation of the army will be welcomed all 
over the country, is financially necessary, and is the first 
step in securing for Greece a measure of democratic 
control over her own policy. 

Secondly, the Protecting Powers must demand a 
General Election, in order that the feelings of the country 
may be definitely expressed and once more put in touch 
with the seedhinesy of government. Dr. Ronald 
Burrows, in a letter to the Times of June 17th, has 
shown by an analysis of the voting at the recent by- 
elections of Chios, Mitylene and Drama, that it is 
extremely probable that the Liberal Party, led by M. 
Venizelos, will sweep the country even more emphatically 
than he did in June, 1915. The result of the elections, 
however, is no concern of ours; yet the duty of the 
Entente is not fully performed when they have explicitly 
demanded demobilisation to be followed by a General 
Election. They have still to provide that the result of 
the elections shall not be nullified, as the elections of 
June, 1915, were nullified, by the action of the King. 

Now it is unfortunately true that according to the 
letter of the Greek Constitution King Constantine has a 
perfect right to choose as his Prime Minister the first 
boot-black whom he meets when he leaves the palace 
the morning after the elections. Written constitutions 
have a way of developing these inexplicable punctures. 
And yet Greece is a democracy, as any community of 
Hellenes always will be and always has been, as Mahaffy 
says, from the days when a Homeric king “ who has 
come to a decision with his council, and has ample 
authority to fulfil it, will not do so without calling 
together an assembly of the soldiers in the camp or the 
free citizens in the market-place, and seeking to obtain 
their — by acclamation.” Consequently it is no 
use for Gounaris and his masters to argue that in matters 
of foreign policy the Crown is absolute. Greece must 
have a Government able and willing to execute the 
mandate of the people freely expressed by the electorate. 
If that mandate should prove to be a definite desire for 
the maintenance of neutrality, as well it may, the 
Entente Powers will be quite content. The Greek army 
was wanted once upon a time for the defence of Serbia, 
but it is not wanted now; and Greece has every right, 
if she so wishes, to keep out of the mess. The Allies, 
at any rate, have nothing to fear from the neutrality of 
the Greek electorate, which will be very different in 
quality from the neutrality professed by Skouloudes and 
misinterpreted by Gounaris. 

As for King Constantine, who is commonly regarded, 
even if he is not openly denounced, as the most difficult 
factor in the situation, he has not at all a subtle or 
Machiavellian character. He is a good soldier, and 
as sometimes happens to good soldiers, he has the 
mentality of a boy. His persistent rejection of Veni- 
zelos, his whole attitude, is easily explained, not by 
any reasoned distrust of England or France, but by 
his childish confidence in German invincibility. He 
believes that Germany is going to win, with all the 
simple faith of a schoolboy who has backed Cambridge 
in the boat-race. It is no use arguing with him. There 
is only one way to deal with a sincerely wrong-headed 
personality of this sort. The Allies will be within 
their just rights as Protecting Powers if they say quite 
clearly what they want—and see that they get it. On 
behalf of the Greek nation they want (1) Demobilisation ; 
(2) a General Election; and (3) a Government chosen 
from the party which proves at the polls that it possesses 
the confidence of the people. 

There need be no disturbance or unnecessary violence 
in the enforcement of these constitutional demands. 





Athens is at bottom a very sensible city. It may be 
remembered that in 1848, when King Otho, under 
English persuasion, reluctantly granted to his subjects 
their first Constitution, a much more violent political 
transition was quite quietly effected. On that occasion, 
writes Mr. Lewis Sergeant, “ for an entire day the open 
space in front of the palace was filled with an excited 
and determined people and a revolted soldiery. All 
police surveillance was suspended .... Yet not a 
gun was fired, nor a stone raised, nor was even a flower 
plucked from the public gardens.” 


MORAL 
()": has begun to suspect that everything that 


is being said and done on the German side is 

being said and done for the purpose of keeping 
up the moral of the German people. It is for this 
purpose that Herr Bethmann-Hollweg delivers speeches 
in the language of a conqueror. It is for this purpose 
that Baron Burian assumes before the Austrians an 
air of surprise at the way in which the English decline 
to recognise that they are beaten. It is for this that 
the four months’ suicide of a monstrous army has been 
permitted before Verdun. It is for this that the German 
Fleet was sent to the Horn Reef and, after its very 
natural flight homewards, was lied into a glorious 
victory over the British Navy. Perhaps we are 
inclined to exaggerate the number of things the Germans 
do mainly for show. There may have been as much 
hope as despair at the back of the shambles of Verdun. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that, as hope after 
hope fades and despair succeeds despair, one of the most 
insistent problems of the Germans will be the mainten- 
ance of confidence and good spirits in the German 
army and people. None of the fighting peoples began 
the war with such reserves of confidence. The Germans 
had learned to regard themselves as the chosen people 
under the special guidance of a God who was above all 
other gods—above the French God, the English God, and 
the Russian God, as he was above the God of the Canni- 
bal Islands. They had manufactured for themselves 
a mood which was, to all appearance, compounded of the 
mood of the ancient Jews and the mood of the ancient 
Romans. Their very schools were little Essens of 
boastfulness, factories which turned out in immense 
quantities the Imperial spirit, guaranteed unbreakable. 
There has not been such an iron patriotism since Sparta. 
No wonder that the Germans, as they considered it, felt 
that a nation had discovered at last the secret of per- 
petual victory. No wonder that, as they compared 
themselves to the less mechanical French and Italians, 
they despised the one as a nation of decadents and the 
other as a nation of ice-cream vendors and organ- 
grinders. 

The war to-day may be described, in a measure at 
least, as a struggle between a national will which has 
its centre in a government and a national will which has 
its centre in the breast of every citizen. It would be 
folly to pretend that the national will of a democracy 
is the resultant of the wills of thousands of perfectly 
free and enlightened individuals. At the same time, 
it can hardly be denied that in an overgoverned country 
like Germany, the national will is driven where in a 
democracy it may rather be said to be led. In either 
case good leadership is of vital importance. But, 
whereas in a militarist State good leadership is more 
necessary than a good cause, in a democracy a good cause 
is more necessary than good leadership. The great 
conquerors have again and again ended in failure 
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because they had nothing but the magic of leadership 
to give their followers. Napoleonism depends too 
much on Napoleon. His soldiers believed him, rather 
than their cause, invincible ; and one of them is reported 
to have said on this point: ‘“ Wrong or right, this 
belief almost renders him so, for the men know no fear, 
and would march into a cannon-mouth simply at his 
bidding.”’ Nelson, it may be admitted, had something 
of the same power over the English imagination. He 
was idolised as the invincible hero. But, while 
Napoleonism without Napoleon was at an end, England 
without Nelson went on fighting as cheerfully as ever. 
We do not suggest, we may say, that Nelson was a man 
of democratic ideals any more than Napoleon, or, in 
some respects, even as much as Napoleon. But he did 
not in the same way concentrate in his single person all 
the hopes and possibilities of success. He did not look 
on himself as sole keeper of his men’s moral: this he 
regarded as something which was distributed among 
all the sailors of the Fleet. When he was setting out 
for Trafalgar, and was told by Lord Barham that he 
was at liberty to choose his own officers, he replied : 
“Choose yourself, my lord. The same spirit actuates 
the whole profession; you cannot choose wrong.” 
One sees another example of this fine confidence in the 
individual will and judgment of his subordinates in 
his orders before action that, “‘in case signals cannot 
be seen or clearly understood, no captain can do wrong 
if he places his ship alongside that of an enemy.” It 
is easy to understand the spell Nelson must have 
exercised over his men. He made each of them feel a 
Nelson in little. One has not heard of any instance of 
magnetism so great among the admirals and generals 
in the present war. The people have had their heroes; 
the Germans have Hindenburg and the English have 
had Kitchener; but so far there has been neither 
a Nelson nor a Napoleon. Lord Kitchener's chief 
service was the strengthening of the moral of the civilians 
rather than of the soldiers in the early and perilous 
days of the war. He was, in the eyes of many people, 
the grand impersonation of victory. Some critics 
like to think that his military genius was an illusion. 
Even supposing that it was, we should have to admit 
that the ifiusion was a precious military asset in that it 
maintained public confidence at a time when everything 
seemed to be conspiring to overthrow it. 

It is a commonplace nowadays that, in time of war, 
the moral of the civilians as well as the moral of the 
soldiers is of military importance. One of the problems 
which faced the English democracy in the first months 
of the war was whether the moral of the people at home 
could be maintained without turning England into as 
rigidly-disciplined a country as Germany. We saw 
attempt after attempt made in the Times, the Morning 
Post, and a number of other papers to undermine confi- 
dence in the Government; and it seemed doubtful to 
many people whether the national will, dissipated and 
enfeebled by these attacks, would have the force to 
carry on a long and tedious war. Luckily, the nation 
refused to lose confidence. It realised that faction- 
fighting in presence of the enemy could only lead to 
disaster. Its spirit rose to the occasion and advanced 
like a mighty tide, on which the newspapers made no 
more impression than a fleet of paper boats. It is to 
Lord Kitchener and Mr. Asquith, in our opinion, that 
this triumph of moral is chiefly due. Lord Kitchener 
a confidence as a figure of victory. Mr. Asquith 

the much more difficult task of converting the 
parties and factions which make up ademocratic nation 
into regiments and battalions, which, instead of march- 
ing in opposite directions, would all march in the same 
direction. Whatever we may think of conscription as 





a War measure, we cannot but admit that Mr. Asquith, 
by his much-despised compromises and delays, intro- 
duced it in such a way as to do the least possible harm 
to the moral of the nation. He did not divide, he all 
but united, the national will in regard to it; and this 
unity is practically indispensable to the moral of a 
democracy. 

It is because the English people as a whole have 
realised that national wil ceediiet not the continuance 
of a thousand sectional wills, but a settled unity of 
purpose, that they have resolutely supported Mr. 
Asquith even when the newspapers they read at the 
breakfast-table were tearing his political reputation to 
rags. Had this support, and the consequent national 
unity, failed, there was bound long ago to be a formidable 
stop-the-war movement in the country. Nations, no 
doubt, have been victorious in the past, even with a 
stop-the-war movement impeding them at home. But 
every such movement means a weakening of effort, and 
in the present war every weakening of effort is a courting 
of failure beyond anything known in previous wars. In 
most wars in the past it was not the custom of nations 
to put forth their maximum effort. The England of 
Pitt's day used only a fraction of her strength against 
Napoleon. Similarly, many a nation has triumphed in 
the past by refusing to put its maximum strength in the 
field—by keeping out of the way of the enemy rather 
than by facing him. That is how the Colonials wore 
down the English Army in the American War of Inde- 
pendence. At least, that is how the campaign in the 
Carolinas was carried through. Nathaniel Greene, the 
Quaker general, who led the Americans through that 
extraordinary campaign, was unable to keep his three- 
quarters-civilian, quarter-soldier forces consistently 
together. He spent most of his time running away. 
“There are few generals,” he said on one occasion, 
“ that have run oftener or more lustily than I have done ; 
but I have taken care not to run too far, and commonly 
have run as fast forward as backward, to convince our 
enemy that we were like a crab that could run either 
way. Even after a flight, however, the Americans 
seem to have recovered their moral quickly. Partly, 
this must have been due to the natural physical courage 
of pioneers; partly it must have been due to their 
individual belief in their cause. They were fighting, 
not for a Napoleon or an assertion of tribal supremacy, 
but for that for which men die most readily—freedom. 
That is why these runaways, as their clothes rotted off 
their shoulders, were able to fight on naked, “* with pieces 
of moss tied on the shoulder and flank to keep the 
musket and cartridge-box from galling.” ‘“* For upwards 
of two months,” said Nathaniel Greene, “‘ more than 
two-thirds of our men were entirely naked, with nothing 
but a breech cloth about them, and never came out of 
their tents, and the rest were as ragged as wolves. Our 
beef was perfect carrion.” One need not maintain that 
it is only the love of freedom which can give an army of 
ragged and defeated men the courage to persist till 
defeat becomes victory. History is full of the records 
of men who have endured the most extraordinary hard- 
ships for no apparent reason except that these came their 
way. Still the cause is half the battle. If the German 
fights well, it is not merely because he is in the grip of 
an immense machine. It is because he is inspired with 
the religion of State-worship, which is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in its influence on the military spirit from 
patriotism. 

It would be foolish, however, to suggest that, even 
with this religion to inspire him, the moral of the German 
soldier is better than the moral of the British soldier. 
The British soldier, too, has his faith, though he is less 
eloquent about it, and his lessons in individual responsi- 
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bility have taught him at least as much as lessons in 
corporate responsibility have taught the Germans. One 
thing the war has shown in regard to both armies. 
Education, the education either of free institutions or 
the schools, is a great factor in the moral of soldiers. So 
far from being an emasculating thing, it is actually a 
sustainer of courage. There are no soldiers who are 
slower to surrender than the British and the Germans. 
The German, however, has not a cause to fight for which 
will survive defeat. He is fighting for victory in itself. 
The Englishman, we may say without humbug, is 
fighting for the victory of a cause. Thus the English- 
man’s moral will be broken only when the cause fails 
him. The German’s moral, on the other hand, will be 
broken when victory fails him. That, at least, is what 
one likes to think. And the recent attempts of the 
German leaders to talk victories even when they do not 
win them, suggest that there is something in the idea. 


TREITSCHKE 


EINRICH VON TREITSCHKE died in 1894. 
H Twenty years later not one English newspaper 
reader in ten thousand had ever heard his name ; 
to-day there is scarcely one who could not spell it off-hand. 
His works are being translated so industriously that soon 
we shall have a complete English edition; and they are 
considered so important that the responsible head of the 
British Navy, an ex-Prime Minister to boot, finds time 
amidst the exacting duties of his office to write an intro- 
duction to one of them.* One suspects, however, that Mr. 
Balfour regarded his task more as a relaxation than as a 
burden, for, in his amusing essay, he does not attempt any 
serious estimate of the value of Treitschke’s work. Which 
is perhaps rather a pity, for it goes without saying that the 
writings of this dead German are not quite so ignorant 
and worthless as some of our reviewers are patriotically 
inclined to make out. Had the present work, for example, 
been published in England say a dozen years ago, it would 
certainly have been received with respect and admiration 
in many quarters where to-day it is the subject of almost 
unqualified contempt. For the latter-day verdict there is 
doubtless a good deal of justification ; but those who read 
Treitschke for themselves, having previously only read 
about him, must expect a surprise. For, instead of the 
cynical, fire-eating braggart of newspaper legend, they will 
find—in his Politics at all events—only a patriotic German 
professor whose outlook is fundamentally broad, whose 
views are original rather in their expression than in their 
content, and whose enthusiasm for the Hohenzollern dynasty 
as the symbol of a unified Germany only superficially qualifies 
a genuine passion for knowledge and a quite evident natural 
bias towards a Liberal faith. 

Treitschke is most commonly presented as the inhuman 
apostle of war for its own sake. He certainly believed in 
the virtues of the “ terrible medicine,” as he calls it, but 
there is nothing inhuman or even morally repugnant in 
his doctrine on the subject. His defence of war is, in the 
main, a passionate protest against that kind of materialistic 
pacificism which in these days we have learned to associate 
with the name of Mr. Norman Angell. He saw what war 
had done for Germany in his own lifetime, and he believed 
—on historical and psychological grounds—that a nation 
which enjoyed continuous peace and prosperity was bound 
to suffer moral deterioration. War, to him, was the great 
safeguard against the general acceptance of the “ money- 





* Politics By Heinrich von Treitschke. Translated by Blanche 
Dugdale and Torben de Bille. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
A. J. Balfour. Two vols. Constable. 24s. net. 





grubbing”’ ideals of commercialism. “‘ What a glorious 
people were the Dutch,” he says, “in the days of their 
struggle against the power of Spain; but scarcely was their 
independence secured before the corroding influence of 
peace began to eat into their hearts. Misfortune is a tonic 
to noble nations, but in continued prosperity even they 
run the risk of enervation. . It is war which turns a 
people into a nation.” But whilst he sees war as the chief 
means by which the public virtues of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice may be renewed, he recognises that “the same 
reinvigorating force which war from time to time ‘carries 
with it” may be brought into the national life by “a 
liberal constitution’ which “enlists the best elements 
of the community in the daily service of the State ... for 
political work towards a common end.” This is a doctrine 
with which one may disagree, but which one cannot simply 
dismiss as barbarism. It is, in fact, precisely the doctrine 
which Ruskin was preaching a few years earlier. Only 
Ruskin went further : 

All the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on war.... War 
is the foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of men. We 
talk of peace and learning, of peace and plenty, of peace and civilisation ; 
but I found that these were not the words which the Muse of History 
coupled together. That on her lips the words were—peace and 
sensuality—peace and selfishness—peace and death. I found, in brief, 
that all great nations learned their truth of word and strength of 
thought in war; that they were nourished in war and wasted by 
peace ; taught by war and deceived by peace; trained by war and 
betrayed by peace. (Crown of Wild Olive.) 


Ruskin had something to say on the other side, too; but 
so has Treitschke. And, to come to more modern times, did 
not Mr. Lloyd George in the most eloquent of his early war 
speeches declare that we had been living too long in the 
sheltered and “ enervating” (he used the same word as 
Treitschke !) valley of peace, and that the war had “ scourged 
us to an elevation where we can see the great everlasting 
things that matter for a nation—the great peaks we had 
forgotten of Honour, Duty, Patriotism, and, clad in glittering 
white, the great pinnacle of Sacrifice pointing like a rugged 
finger to Heaven”? There are two sides to this question, 
but evidently we cannot call one the German and the other 
the British. 

Treitschke’s views concerning the nature of the State 
and the sanctity of treaties appear to have suffered in 
a rather similar fashion at the hands of most English 
commentators. Let us quote Mr. Balfour, as the most 
distinguished of them : 

The State, says Treitschke, is power. So unusual is its power that 
it has no power to limit its power ; hence no Treaty, when it becomes 
inconvenient, can be binding ; hence the very notion of general arbitra- 
tion is absurd ; hence war is part of the Divine order. Small States 
must be contemptible because they must be weak. 


But what, after all, is Treitschke’s doctrine of Power but 
another way of expressing our own home-grown doctrine 
of the sovereignty of Parliament ? Have not we all been 
taught, as one of the commonplaces of the British Constitu- 
tion, that the power of Parliament is such that it has no 
power to limit the power of any future Parliament ? And 
do not most of us agree, precisely for this reason—amongst 
others—that general arbitration can never play an 
important part in any future arrangements for the prevention 
of war? As for the question of whether small nations are 
to be treated with the respect accorded to great ones, 
Treitschke certainly expressed his opinion with much 
more frankness than Mr. Balfour has ever done, or, indeed, 
than Englishmen are accustomed to. But if we may 
deduce Mr. Balfour’s views from his actions when (with 
the approval of the great majority of his fellow countrymen) 
he was a leading party to the forcible incorporation of 
the Boer Republics in the British Empire, we are bound 
to conclude that his quarrel with Treitschke on this point 
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is not fundamental. “ The outcome of our next successful 
war (!),” writes the shocking German professor, “ must 
be the acquisition of colonies.”” Our public men never talk 
like that, but they acquire the colonies for us, and if the 
present war is successful, will not fail to acquire some more. 
Treitschke’s teaching as to the sanctity of international 
treaties is another case in which one cannot help suspecting 
that it is not so much the doctrine as the frankness with 
which it is expressed that has shocked most English readers. 
Treitschke attaches enormous importance to the develop- 
ment of a “ comity of nations” and a recognised body of 
international law; but he insists that treaties which have 
no time-limit attached to them are in their nature absurd, 
especially when they are imposed on one party as the 
result of the war. “ All treaties,” he says, 
are concluded on the tacit understanding rebus sic stantibus. No 
State ever has, or ever will, exist which is willing to hold to all 
eternity to the agreements which it has signed. . . . This principle is 
often called inhuman, but its logical conclusion shows it to be the 
contrary. ... The more it is insisted upon and the more soberly each 
State reflects upon it, the more secure will their treaties be. 


Accordingly, he holds that Prussia was morally justified 
in attacking Napoleon in spite of having signed the Treaty 
of Tilsit, and Russia in ignoring the post-Crimean War 
agreement which closed the Black Sea to her warships. 
He recognises the danger of the rebus sic stantibus condition, 
but finds a safeguard against abuse in the fact that “a 
State which went upon the principle of despising faith 
and loyalty would be constantly threatened by enemies ”— 
a truth which the present generation of Germans would 
have done well to take to heart. Treitschke’s own solution 
of the difficulty is that treaties should be made only for a 
limited time and should contain no secret clauses. All of 
which seems to be most excellent commonsense, which 
it is surely absurd for us to attempt to twist into an 
anticipatory justification of the present invasion of Belgium. 

The space limits of a short article preclude any attempt 
to present an adequate summary of Treitschke’s political 
philosophy. If we have dwelt here more on its virtues than 
on its vices it is because the latter seem to havereceived some- 
thing more than the attention they deserve. Treitschke has 
the great merit of intellectual honesty, and with it he 
combines a breadth of view which we confess we were 
surprised—especially after reading Mr. Balfour’s intro- 
duction—to discover. His theory of Power, for example, 
is by no means the extravagant and immoral absurdity 
which Mr. Balfour’s readers might conclude. Nowhere does 
he preach anything approaching the doctrine that might 
is right. On the contrary, he expressly declares that 


the State is absolute physical power ; but if it insists on being that 
and nothing else, unrestrained by conscience and reason, it will no 
longer be able to maintain itself (p. 587). One may be sure that anyone 
who declaims that brute force is the only arbiter in the rivalries of 
nations is one of the sentimentalists, undeceived, who once smoked 
the Pipe of Peace and who now, having seen that his dreams cannot 
be realised in this world, has rushed to the other extreme (p. 590). 
War creates no right which was not already existing, as Niebuhr 
truly said (p. 598). 

He regards the State as a personality far more important— 
because more enduring—than the personality of the 
individual. ‘ The greatness of the State lies in its power 
of uniting the past with the present and the future.” He 
repudiates, however, the excessive subordination of the 
individual to the State which some of the ancients, notably 
Sparta (his béte noire amongst States), were inclined to 
favour. 


No human being may be used merely as an instrument. . . . No 
thinking being can offer up his conscience ; therefore it may happen 
that for conscience’ sake the individual may be driven to disobey 
the oath of allegiance. This must not, however, be set forth in the 
oath itself. The cases in which a soldier may disobey should no more 


be defined beforehand than the possible causes of divorce should be 
embodied in the marriage contract. 


Treitschke’s excessive laudation of his own countrymen 
undoubtedly lends itself to ridicule, but even here there 
is perhaps something to be said for his point of view. “ No 
people,” he held, “ ever attains to national consciousness 
without overrating itself.” and “ the average German has 
very little political pride.” Having read in a great German 
newspaper the other day a glowing account of the splendid 
German victory in the Battle of Jutland, ending with the 
jubilant claim: “It proves that the German spirit is 
equal, if not superior to, that of the English,” we feel 
bound to admit that the last sentence may possibly not be 
quite so untrue as it sounds. In any case Treitschke 
considered it a patriotic duty to persuade Germans to 
think highly of themselves, and it was a duty which he 
did not neglect ; but neither did he allow it to prevent 
him from expressing a very generous appreciation of the 
English spirit and achievements and an unbounded admira- 
tion of some of our institutions; nor from declaring: 
“If there be a people which seems predestined to greatness, 
it is the people of Russia.”” About the Latin races, how- 
ever, he has nothing that is pleasant to say. 

Still more surprising perhaps for those who have known 
Treitschke only at second hand is it to discover his high 
and genuine appreciation of the value of Democracy—it 
is only apparently for Germany that he prefers a Monarchy 
—his intense feeling for Art (“ Artists and men of really 
sensitive temperament will always find it difficult to live 
for long in Berlin”), and the comparatively enlightened 
attitude indicated in such passages as the following : 

Who is there to-day who would condemn the secularisation of the 
Church’s goods in the sixteenth century? . . . The public good may 
require that the procedure which was possible and necessary in the 
case of the Church should be equally applied to the private ownership 
of land and capital. 

The proverb which bids us cut our coats according to our cloth 
can never apply to the State ; for it the first question must be : How 
much is required . . . [and then] what method of raising the indis- 
pensable sum will do least harm to the economic activities of the 
nation ? 

Had he been born a decade or so later—and in England 
instead of in Germany—Treitschke, with his respect for the 
State, his unromantic faith in political and social liberty, 
his deep hatred of commercialism and plutocracy, and his 
empiricist temper, might quite well have been a Fabian 
Socialist. His political philosophy, however, was deeply 
coloured by the political events through which he lived. 
The case against it—which we have not attempted to 
examine here—is a strong case, but it is not the merely 
derisive one offered by Mr. Balfour, and _ still more 
certainly not the lurid abuse with which his name is so 
usually accompanied. It is not difficult to understand the 
great influence Treitschke enjoyed in Germany. 


THE BIOLOGY OF MILK 


ROM the apparent chaos of the invertebrates, 
zoology sees emerge a kind of animals distinguished 
by the presence of a backbone. Among these 

vertebrates a hierarchy may be discerned, the fishes, am- 
phibia and reptiles yielding, in time and in rank, to the 
birds and, above all, to the class named mammals by the 
mighty Swede, Linné. The characteristic feature of such 
creatures, latest and greatest in the Linnean classification, 
is that, for a period after birth, the mothers suckle their 
young with the product of special glands, called mamme. 
Without milk of some kind or other no young mammal 
can live. This substance is therefore a necessary condition 
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of the existence of mankind—to name no other mammalian 
species—upon the earth. 

Since the whole story of man is not yet told, there is 
literally no end to what follows, or what we may try to 
follow, from these elementary propositions. For instance, 
Spencer and his successors have rightly seen, in the mam- 
malia above all, the organic, natural warrant for ethics. 
The breast is an organ developed in one individual for no 
advantage of her own, but for the sake of others, an organ 
which, in the highest known instance, is a terribly common 
seat of fatal disease, not least in those who have 
already used it for the nurture of the future. Self-sacrifice 
is thus no invention of the Churches, nor is it the product 
of calculating “ other-worldliness,” in George Eliot’s search- 
ing phrase; and, further, the sham Darwinism which 
would base evolution solely upon the struggle for life between 
individuals is contradicted by the existence of any mammal 
anywhere. Some other individual, perhaps a woman, 
perhaps a cow, gave of her life and her blood ere ever the 
most brutal militarist could live to blaspheme against 
Nature and the scheme by which she preserved him. 

Without milk, therefore, no man, no mind of man, no 
Macbeth, nor Meistersinger, nor any monument of human 
greatness. Here is a fluid only less wonderful than blood, 
and even more so in that its existence implies Morality, 
and conditions the existence of any species of which the 
individuals are to develop intelligence. For the creature 
which is born, not with a perfect, finite, already ready, 
outfit of instincts, offensive, defensive and other, but with 
merely an infinite capacity for learning, which we call 
intelligence, must be sedulously protected and nurtured 
during its hazardous immaturity, during which it is more 
helpless, ignorant and unprotected in proportion as it will 
later be most intelligent, powerful and dominant. Thus 
of all living creatures, man himself, the most terrible and 
irresistible, the paragon of animals, is the most helpless at 
birth, the least capable of self-management, the most 
exigent and delicate in his dietetic requirements. Find me 
another such paradox. 

This creature man uses all others, animal and vegetable, 
as he will. He often believes, as I, for one, was taught in 
childhood, that all other living creatures were, in fact, 
made for his service. They were not so made, but he success- 
fully acts as if they were. Not least remarkable is the 
fashion in which he steals the milk of other mammals for 
the nourishment of himself and his own young. The cow 
is thus the foster-mother of England, and many questions 
and consequences follow. Man’s life largely and character- 
istically consists of what may be unphilosophically indi- 
cated as interferences with Nature, but this is the sort of 
thing that should be done well or not at all. As Bacon 
said in one of the profoundest sentences ever framed, 
Nature can be commanded only by obeying her. In this 
matter of milk we frequently disobey Nature and bring 
most hideous consequences upon ourselves. Only in very 
recent times have we begun to study this subject as it 
deserves. 

The highest possible service has just been rendered in the 
publication of a volume* which will long be an indispensable 
boon to the genuine student in this and many other lands. 
I presume that the publishers and promoters will not fail 
to give the book its rightful place in the United States, 
where milk has been and is so closely studied. Here it must 
at once be studied by all who are concerned with, for instance, 
infant mortality and the care of women workers, and also 





*Milk and Iis Hygienic Relations. By Janet E. Lane-Claypon, 
M.D., D.Se. (Lond.), Assistant Medical Inspector under the Local 
Government Board. Publishe’ under the direction of the Medical 
ag ye Committee (National Health Insurance). Longmans. 
s. 6d. net. 


by such helpful and assiduous pioneers as Mr. Wilfrid 
Buckley and his Clean Milk Society. The volume is really 
a well-documented encyclopedia of the subject, and more. 
The labour involved in its production must have been 
colossal, and yet the author has contrived to set forth 
principles, findings, main issues, in a simple and easily 
accessible fashion which, no less than her bibliographies 
and her own important researches, will bring blessings on 
her head from students of the subject for years to come. 

Dr. Lane-Claypon certainly knows much more about 
milk than any other person in this country, and probably 
more than anyone anywhere. I am, therefore, not going 
to display the impudence necessary for a conventional 
review of her work, but will indicate such of her main 
conclusions as seem appropriate here. 

There has long raged a controversy about boiled milk and 
its relative value. The evidence seems to indicate that a 
most excessive pother has been made. In the first place, 
it has really been established that milk containing tubercle 
bacilli of bovine origin causes tuberculosis in children. So 
was I most dogmatically taught in 1897. Then came Koch’s 
deplorably rash assertions, and the disproof of them. Against 
the immense, ever-present dangers of infection by unsteri- 
lised milk we have to set the alleged injury to its nutritive 
properties caused by sterilisation, each method employed 
being, of course, studied and all being compared. Thus 
heat of certain degree, applied for a certain time, destroys 
ferments. There are ferments in milk. Are they valuable 
to the suckling ? The answer appears to be a very decided 
negative. The ferments slip into the milk from the maternal 
blood, they are contained in the actual cells of the breast, 
many of which are always found in milk, and no useful 
function can be ascribed to them. The infant has its own 
ferments, or it would not be there. As for Funk’s “ Vita- 
mine,” the real importance of which is indisputable, he 
may have been wrong in asserting that it is destroyed by 
heat. The laboratory students of this subject have appar- 
ently been misled. The other day, in lecturing to an audience 
of women students, I incidentally mentioned the vitamines 
and quoted the statement that they are, in general, 
destroyed byheat. I also quoted beri-beri as an instance 
of a deficiency disease, due to lack of vitamine normally 
present in the unpolished rice-grain. When reminded 
that rice, polished or unpolished, is invariably cooked 
before being eaten, the teacher became the taught—which 
is indeed the chief advantage of teaching. Some vitamines, 
at any rate, must have more power of resistance to heat 
than has been asserted, and those of milk, as evidently 
those of rice, may be among the number. 

Perhaps more fascinating even than the evident nutritive 
properties of milk, or its ferments, or its vitamines, are its 
antitoxic properties. The mother is giving her infant a 
modified selection of the substances that constitute her 
blood plasma—the fluid, non-cellular, part of her blood. 
Among such substances are antitoxins which she has made 
as antidotes against the toxins of disease, just as the horse 
which has received doses of diphtheria or tetanus toxin is 
soon found to have immense quantities of diphtheria or 
tetanus antitoxin in its blood. Nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, that consummate student, Paul Ehrlich, 
proved that, for instance, the tetanus antitoxin is transferred 
to the suckling from the immunised mother, as are the 
antidotes to many other poisons not of bacterial origin. 
(Does anyone know why-the phenomena of antidote for- 
mation against poisons, and their application in the treat- 
ment and prevention of disease, should excite such violent 
opposition and total denial of the simple principles involved, 
when the poisons happen to be made by bacteria, whilst 
no one questions—or notices—the evident working of the 
same principle when, for instance, a boy learns to smoke, 
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acquiring immunity from nicotine by small doses, just as a 
doctor or nurse or soldier acquires immunity from the 
typhoid poison by small doses taken for the purpose ?) 

Now, in respect of milk we are entitled to assert that very 
great value attaches to the antitoxic properties which it 
carries into the infant’s blood just when the infant is most 
vulnerable—that is to say, in the very earliest days and 
weeks of its “independent” existence. In the course of 
suckling it the mother is giving it doses of protection against 
certain types of bacterial invasion—the types most to be 
feared by the species to which she, and therefore her infant, 
belong—just as our wounded soldiers and horses are now 
protected against the attacks of the tetanus bacillus by 
doses of the antitoxin (derived from horses) given them 
within a few hours of being wounded—so that, though 
infection may have occurred, the disease does not develop. 

But if the suckling sucks not its mother’s breast, nor that 
of another mother of the same species, but the teat of, or 
an indiarubber teat conveying the milk from, a mother of 
another species, evidently we cannot expect this “ foreign ” 
milk to have the same antitoxic value, except in respect of 
microbes equally inimical to both the species involved. 
Here is a new argument for breast-feeding of the human 
infant. 

I have noticed repeatedly that women of high distinction, 
who have proved their equality with, or superiority to, 
their best male competitors in medicine or otherwise, 
strongly resent the suggestion that the higher education 
of women interferes with their physiological power of 
complete maternity. That, of course, is natural, but the 
tendency leads to caution in accepting their assertions. At 
the English Speaking Conference on Infant Mortality in 
London in 1913, evidence brought by a woman doctor of 
Chicago, to the effect that education does interfere with 
power of lactation, seemed all the more significant. Dr. 
Lane-Claypon, however, totally denies the assertion that 
modern woman is losing the power of lactation, and the 
evidence she adduces is copious and cogent. I, for one, 
am very grateful for her chapter on this subject. This is 
one of the numerous instances where people who, hereafter, 
talk at large on any aspect of the biology of milk, without 
knowing this book, will be exposed, and rightly. 

Most important of all, and most convincing for many 
reasons, is the tremendously emphatic verdict of Dr. Lane- 
Claypon in favour of breast-feeding. All the evidence from 
experimental feeding of the young of other mammals, 
evidence which is most extensive and varied, consorts with 
our own experience, that the incomparable, irreplaceable 
food for the young mammal is the milk of a mother of its own 
species. The immunity reason above cited is only one of 
many. Above all, it is in the earliest period after birth that 
the milk, then distinctive in character, and called colostrum, 
is the food of foods. 

Dreadfully evident is the bearing of these findings upon 
the present neo-natal mortality—the neonatus being the 
infant in its first post-natal month—and upon the increasing 
employment of mothers in munition making. Again I 
urge upon the Ministry of Munitions, as I have done else- 
where, the immediate establishment of nurseries at, in 
munition works, where the mothers employed may nurse the 
babies who are our national future. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE CASE AGAINST CHESTERTON 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 
Sir,—Mr. Chesterton is righting himself gradually, as he 
was bound to do if left to his own wits and his own honesty. 





But there is no reason why he should waste his time in doing 
over again the drudgery of mere investigation that has already 
been done by the Fabian Society, and without which, though 
he may work out abstract definitions and propositions in sociology, 
he cannot possibly identify the real working protagonists of the 
movements he wishes to support or oppose. Why not start 
where the Fabian Society has left off in the work of ascertaining 
the facts, even if he wishes to make a quite different use of the 
facts ? 

“The Servile State,” says Mr. Chesterton, “is a condition 
in which the law enforces labour upon a defined number of 
people, and guarantees the surplus wealth—or profit—of that 
labour as the private property of another and equally defined 
number of people.” But this is what we have already. It 
is not what Herbert Spencer called “ the coming slavery,” but 
the slavery already come. 

What Mr. Chesterton suspects, not without good grounds, 
is that this servility could be much more scientifically organised 
than it is; and what he fears is that the more scientifically 
it is organised the more formidable it will become. Also he 
sees the fact—though, as I think, without yet seeing through 
it—that the political and industrial machinery of Socialism 
is equally efficacious as a machinery of scientific Servilism, 
exactly as a rifle in the hands of an employer is just as deadly 
as a rifle in the hands of an employee. It is a machinery devised 
to control the distribution of the national product; and it 
can be adjusted to effect a distribution in the proportion of a 
thousand to one between the Duke of Portland and the scavenger 
on whose work the habitability of the Portland Estate depends, 
or the equal distribution which I advocate. Thus you get the 
ironical circumstance that since both the Scientific Servilist 
and the Socialist can achieve their ends only by complete control 
of distribution, each is compelled to work at the construction 
of the machinery that will defeat him if his opponent captures 
it, precisely as we have to go on devising Dreadnoughts and 
submarines with the full knowledge that Germany will copy 
everything we devise. It is accordingly quite true that the 
Fabian Society and Mr. Sidney Webb are engaged in the con- 
struction of a machinery which can be used to fortify the Servile 
State if the Servilists can collar it and are intelligent enough to 
understand its handling. But it is equally true that the scientific 
Servilists are engaged in the construction of a machinery which 
can be used to abolish servility if the serfs can, and will, collar it. 
Mr. Chesterton is naturally looking for a machinery that will 
work only one way—his way. But the nature of the case does 
not leave room for a tertium quid. Until Mr. Chesterton can 
breed a sort of sheriff who can levy execution for income-tax, 
but becomes paralysed when a writ for privately appropriated 
rent is put into his hand, he will have to put up with sheriffs 
who will distrain upon Mr. Belloc as effectively as upon Lord 
Northcliffe. 

Now comes the practical question: Who are the people 
who are doing what Mr. Chesterton wildly accuses Mr. Webb 
of doing: that is, organising Servilism instead of Socialism ? 
The Servilists of the hour are, I should say, the apostles of 
Scientific Management. Their gospel was very competently 
reviewed in Tue New StTaTEsMAN last week by one who shall 
be nameless (not me). If they get hold of Mr. Chesterton they 
will double the number of words per minute he can write, by 
placing his ink-bottle three point seven inches nearer to him, and 
tracing the exact path his elbow must take when he reaches out 
for it. Then there are the profit-sharers, who offer the worker 
a percentage of the profits on the speculation that he will 
immediately sweat himself hard enough to increase the total 
profits by double that percentage. There is Mr. Henry Ford, 
who combines the two methods so ably, and, one must in 
fairness add, so philanthropically, that he claims to be able to 
make a workman “ worth” a pound a day, and to pay it to him. 
There are, or were, the Positivists, who proposed to moralise 
the capitalist, and who fought that point out with the Fabian 
Society thirty years ago. There is the very able and influential 
group of young men whose organ is The Round Table, who are 
the real heirs to Positivism, and who must be highly amused 
at the spectacle of Mr. Chesterton too busy fighting his own side 
to notice The Round Table’s existence. And there are the 
disciples of the early phase of John Stuart Mill: the advocates 
of the Peasant Proprietor panacea. If Mr. Chesterton were 
to be cut off now in his prime (which Heaven forfend!), history 
would say only, “* Que diable allait il faire dans cette galére ?"’ ; 
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for peasant proprietorship happens to be the one part of the 
political machinery of Servilism for which Socialism has 
no use, though the happy dweller under Socialism will not 
lack ‘“‘ the little house on the hill” desiderated by Morris, in 
whose News from Nowhere, by the way, there is not a trace of 
a peasant property, and men sow and reap on the land they all 
belong to (instead of its belonging to them) for the fun and the 
health of it ; and the French, Italian, and Irish peasant proprietor 
of to-day, who will not dig an irrigation channel to fertilise 
or drain his own field until you canconvince him that his next- 
door neighbour will not be a farthing the better for it, is not only 
unknown but inconceivable. 

Mr. Chesterton is, I think, misled by the stability of certain 
poor forms of marginal production which are not yet worth 
the direct attention of capitalists, not to mention the simple 
stability of human activity, which will keep men walking and 
talking long after the motor-bicycle and the dictaphone totter 
on the brink of perfection. Mr. Chesterton’s articles, whether 
written with Nature’s quill, or with the detestable Brummagen 
steel nib, or the gold and iridium fountain pen, or clattered on a 
typewriter, or dictated to a servile secretary, or bawled into 
a receiver, will remain wholly unaffected in their relation to 
Socialism or Servilism, because the economic problem of Socialism 
and of Servilism alike is one of distribution. Production decides 
how much you have to distribute, but not how it is distributed. 
The village blacksmith persists, though his son becomes a steel 
smelter, just as the annual fair and the country town market 
day persist along with Tattersall’s and The Baltic. But if Mr. 
Chesterton thinks that the village blacksmith gets his share, 
he had better go and ask him—just to make sure. 

Finally, it must always be borne in mind that compulsion 
to work was not invented by Mr. Sidney Webb, but by Nature, 
and that this compulsion also has to be distributed. What is 
Mr. Chesterton’s solution of that little problem ?—Yours, 
etc., 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


MR. SHAW ON CHRISTIANITY 


To the Editor of Tur New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—There is one sentence in the letter of ‘** M.A., London,” 
in your issue of June 17th, under the heading given above, 
that ought not to pass without comment. He writes: “ It is 
well known that the Gospels were written long after the events 
narrated in them took place by ignorant and uncritical men.” 

This is many years out of date. If he will read Harnack 
on “* The Acts” and “* The Sayings of Jesus,” and Sir W. Ramsay 
on “ Luke the Physician,” and examine how Blass’ theory of 
the origin of the Western Text of the Acts is gaining approval ; 
and Schmiedel’s admission of the consequences of accepting 
it, he cannot but recall that sentence. Many scholars and students 
now see in the document known as “* Q,”’ which forms a large 
and highly important section of the Synoptic Gospels, a con- 
temporary report of our Lord’s teaching, embodied with scarcely 
any changes in Gospels mainly written within thirty years of 
the Crucifixion—or at most forty. 

Your columns are obviously not the place for detailed or, 
indeed, any discussion on these critical and historical questions. 
But I hope you will allow me to make this protest against the 
summary and antiquated disposal of the whole question by 
an “* It is well known.” I shall say no more.—Yours, etc., 

James M. WILSON 
(Canon of Worcester). 





June 18th. 


To the Editor of Tut New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—Almost every sentence of Mr. Shaw’s defence of his 
picture of “ Jesus” betrays the artist’s impatience with mere 
history. The very qualities of creative imagination and self- 
assertiveness that make Mr. Shaw such a notable prophet and 
playwright tend to disturb the quiet balance of impersonal 
judgment of history. 

Mr. Shaw at once arouses our suspicion about his historical 
judgment when he insists that his Jesus is the three Jesuses 
of the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John. Mr. Shaw calmly 
ignores the results of historical researchers who have established 
the prior claims of Mark’s picture of Jesus to historical truth. 
The Marcan Jesus is not even mentioned in his letter, whereas 
the Johannine Jesus, who is regarded by the majority of 





historians to-day as largely an ideal and not an historical figure, 
is set by the side of the other two pictures and used as an historical 
Source! 

The first aim of the historian is to penetrate as far as possible 
beneath the discrepant pictures to the historical personality, 
and then to use this consistent picture of the Person with certain 
definite beliefs, opinions, aims, and characteristics as a criterion 
by which to judge particular narratives that claim to be His 
true words and deeds. Mr. Shaw, however, appears to be satisfied 
to accept the three pictures as ultimate data, and to support, 
if required, each feature of his portrait by an appropriate text. 
As if a modern historian would agree with John Knox that an 
odd text could settle the matter ! 

The historian would rather have even a “* damaged antique ” 
that is a true picture of Jesus than the fancy pictures of Renan 
and Mr. Shaw. These artists fail to set Jesus in the eschatological 
framework of thought that conditioned His teaching and activity. 
If Mr. Shaw, for instance, had put Jesus’ non-resistance and 
His teaching about renunciation of private property in its 
historical setting in relation to the expectation of the imminent 
end of the present world, he would not claim that Jesus preached 
Mr. Shaw’s doctrines for this age. In the midst of most uncommon 
sense about the war, Mr. Shaw said that the Churches ought to 
shut their doors till peace is signed. This equation of Christianity 
with non-resistance—like his discovery of economic doctrines 
in Jesus’ teaching—is due, I submit, to an unhistorical abstraction 
of Jesus from the conditions and limitations of His redemptive 
life.—Yours, etc., 

CavENDIsH Moxon. 

Marske Rectory, 

Richmond, Yorks. 


RALLY THE MODERATES 
To the Ediior of Turk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—When Lord Morley declared that we should “ rally the 
Moderates,” he furnished the clue which should guide the British 
people in dealing with the Indian problem. Put in other words, 
the injunction means that the safe path to follow is that indicated 
by our experienced friends among the Indian reformers, who 
realise that the interests of India and of the United Kingdom 
are identical, and who are willing and able to show us how satis- 
faction may be given to the reasonable aspirations of the Indian 
people. 

In furtherance of Lord Morley’s policy, an important step has 
now been taken by Mr. Chamberlain, as shown in a communi- 
cation addressed by him to the American Press. He there 
claims that in the present world-struggle India is solidly with us, 
on moral grounds, because she has “ a high sense of right and 
wrong.” ‘ The people of India,” he said, “* sepoys and maha- 
rajas, villagers and highly-educated public men, have given 
their support, because they are deeply convinced that in this 
war the British Empire is fighting in a just and righteous cause.” 
And he singled out for special commendation the resolution of 
loyalty passed by the Indian National Congress at Bombay, under 
the lead of Sir S. P. Sinha, its “ distinguished Bengali president.” 
“This resolution of the Congress may,” he said, “ be taken as 
representative of the feeling of the great bulk of the Indian 
people.” 

No doubt this is a correct diagnosis. But at the same time 
Mr. Chamberlain recognised that hostile influences exist, and 
that among the younger generation of Indian patriots there are 
those who “ believe that India is oppressed, and that the ex- 
pulsion of the foreigner will bring the millennium.” These are 
the Indian “* extremists,” who, led astray by race prejudice, are 
opposed to reforms which may tend to strengthen the British 
connection. Similarly, Mr. Chamberlain might have pointed 
out that, led astray by race prejudice, British “* extremists ” in 
India are opposed to Indian aspirations, seeking to keep India 
as a happy hunting-ground for official monopoly and commercial 
exploitation. These two sets of extremists are thus at one in 
hostility to the policy of sympathy and enlightenment prescribed 
by the King-Emperor, and desired by the British people. To 
such disloyal sentiments the best antidote is trust in the Indian 
people and cordial co-operation with their chosen leaders. 

Not long ago a Cabinet Minister confessed to “ colossal igno- 
rance ” of Indian affairs ; and it must be admitted that British 
statesmen of the present generation have had little experience 
of Indian constitutional requirements. It seems, therefore, 
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not inopportune to remind them of the sympathetic spirit in which 
their predecessors approached such questions, going no further 
back than the Act of 1858, when the present form of Indian 
Government was established. In the Indian debates of that year, 
which extended from February to June, Mr. Disraeli declared 
that the object of his Government was “ to draw nearer the 
relations between the inhabitants of Hindostan and England ” ; 
“to breathe a new spirit into our Indian administration, and 
effect wholesome and regenerating measures.” And he de- 
nounced the Governor-General who undertook great conquests, 
noting that Civil servants in India “ will support and assist him 
as long as he supports and assists them.” What was needed, 
he said, was Indian knowledge combined with English pro- 

ive opinion. Speaking on similar lines, Sir Charles Wood 
felt it his duty to rebuke the harsh and vindictive spirit towards 
the people of India manifested by English residents in Calcutta. 
Rather than be guided by such impulses he would prefer to 
quit the country: “If we are to govern India,” he said, “ it 
must be for the benefit of the natives of that country, and not 
to trample them underfoot, and merely seek to find the means 
of employment for men and troops from this country.” And 
similarly, Lord Stanley disclaimed all sympathy with the pro- 
moters of exploitation, those “* whose object is to govern India 
for the benefit of the English in India, and of the English alone.” 
The same sentiment was expressed by Lord Palmerston, when 
he said that our duty was not to provide for the British middle- 
classes, but to “* promote the instruction, the enlightenment, and 
the civilisation of those great populations which are now subject 
to our rule.”” There is no special mystery, he affirmed, in Indian 
affairs. What is wanted is “ the vigilant supervision of Parlia- 
ment’’; and in the management of India the Government 
should give effect to the general principles of freedom and progress 
which form the permanent foundation of British policy. 

These are the principles to which Indian reformers appeal 
when they claim an effective advance towards self-government. 
They rightly demand the fulfilment of pledges given by Parlia- 
ment and by repeated Royal Proclamations ; and it is for the 
British people to see that the people of India are treated as they 
would wish to be treated themselves.—I am, yours, etc., 

W. WEDDERBURN. 

Meredith, Gloucester. 

June 9th. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—The National Economy Exhibition at Prince’s Skating 
Club, Knightsbridge, will be opened by the Lord Mayor on Mon- 
day next at noon. 

It is unnecessary for me to go deeply into the reasons for 
holding this exhibition. I touched upon them in my previous 
letter, and your admirable articles on the subject leave few 
arguments unstated. There are one or two points, however, 
that may usefully be emphasized. Purchases made at the 
present time have this disadvantage, that they are governed by 
“war” prices which tend to mount higher all the time. If 
people will deny themselves for the present and have patience 
to wait until the war is over, they can make their purchases 
under conditions tending steadily to improve. The purchasing 
power of the sovereign is bound to recover, and those who have 
saved their sovereigns will get the benefit. Moreover, the 
postponement of private demands will bring this further advan- 
tage, that we shall have needs to supply and money to circulate 
when the large Government contracts cease and work would 
otherwise be scarce. At a time when millions of discharged 
soldiers are returning to the labour market we can easily foresee 
the importance of such a reserve. It will go far towards bridging 
over the dreaded gap between our temporary prosperity and 
what is to follow, while contributing materially to the present 
benefit of exchange and shipping. The industrial classes, as 
the Lord Chancellor reminds us, are having the bulk of the money 
we are spending on the war, and it is they who will suffer most 
by the reaction. Care in the outlay of money is as largely in 
their own interest as in that of the State as a whole, and it is 
with that conviction that we have entered upon our arrangements 
for the Exhibition. We have endeavoured to find all the thrifty 
devices applicable to domestic management and assemble them 
under one roof. The more fanciful innovations have been 








discarded from a governing idea of practical usefulness. But 
enough has been collected to prove quite conclusively that few 
departments of personal expenditure are without room for 
more economical methods. 

The Exhibition will be supplemented by a Conference, about 
which I should like to say a word. Thanks to the “ United 
Workers,” who have co-operated with us, lectures have been 
arranged to take place each day at 5.30 and 7.30—in a few 
instances at 3.30. Amongst the speakers will be Lord Sumner, 
Lord Sydenham, Sir Hugh Bell, Sir Charles Addis, Mr. Hartley 
Withers, the Hon. R. H. Brand, Lady Ferrers, Sir George Paish, 
Mr. Percy Corkhill, of Liverpool, Mr. William Schooling, Mr. A. E. 
Zimmern, Mr. R. M. Kindersley, Mr. W. L. Hichens, Mr. Drysdale 
Woodcock, Mr. Theodore Chambers, Sir Hedley Le Bas, Mrs. 
Hudson Lyall, Mrs. Arnold Glover, Mr. T. Lennox Gilmour, 
Mr. W. A. Lawton, Mr. Christopher Turner, and Dr. Parkin. 
In conclusion, the Exhibition will be open from June 26th to 
July 8th between the hours of 11 a.m. and 9 p.m. Readers of 
Tue New STATESMAN may assist its object by attending them- 
selves and by sending their servants.—Yours, etc., 

C, J. Srewarr. 

Public Trustee Office, Kingsway, W.C. 

June 21st. 


THE DUST OF LONDON 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—The diminution of horse traffic in London streets is as 
yet scarcely noticeable in many quarters, where 80 or 90 per cent. 
of the dust is formed from horse-droppings. If these were pre- 
vented from reaching the ground and carried away by the vehicles 
to which the horses are attached, there would be obviously a 
truly enormous improvement in the state of the streets, and a 
great saving of labour and expense, to say nothing of the saving 
of life. 

I write to ask if there is amongst your readers one having the 
means and will to test a simple apparatus that would secure this 
improvement. If so, I should be pleased to explain it to him. 
—Yours, etc., LONDONER. 

June 16th. 


CUCKOO PUZZLES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

S1r,—In an article in your issue of June 17th, entitled “ Cuckoo 
Puzzles,”’ Professor J. Arthur Thomson touches on a small detail— 
almost a matter of folk-lore in the North—which is a common- 
place of my childish knowledge of the cuckoo and its ways. My 
mother often told me—she was a folk-lorist and had as well been 
brought up in the country—that the “ little bird like a hedge- 
sparrow,” of Mr. Thomson's observation, was a meadow-pippet, 
whatever sort of bird that might be. It was, she said, always to 
be observed sitting on the same bough, at a respectful distance, 
from the cuckoo. It was of the nature of a toady, a follower, a 
fidus Achates, a humble admirer, deeply impressed by the superior 
magnificence and irresponsibility of the cuckoo. My mother 
never spoke of its aggressive qualities towards the bigger bird, 
though she was quite aware of the prevalence, in bird-society, of 
* mobbing *—a mode of annoyance chiefly used against an owl, 
which was thus “ looked down” and frightened away.—I am, 
believe me, Yours, etc., 

South Lodge, 

Campden Hill, W. 
June 18th. 


VioLetr Hunt. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A NOISE 
AND A MUSICAL SOUND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 

Sir,—What does Mr. W. J. Turner mean by saying that “ every 
noise consists of a certain number of vibrations a second, and the 
real difference (between a noise and a musical sound) is that in 
the one case the number of vibrations does not matter, while in 
the other case it does ; for it is only in a scale, when its relation 
to some other noise is perceptible, that a noise can become a 
musical sound ”’ ? 
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A musical sound consists of a sequence of vibrations each of 


exactly the same form and length ; the number of such vibrations 
per second makes no difference to the musicalness of the sound ; it 
merely determines its absolute pitch. A noise is made by a 
sequence of vibrations when the form and length of each vibration 
is a mere chance-medley. It is impossible to put noises into any 
sort of “ scale’ ; noises can have no acoustic or musical relation 
to each other. Musical tones easily group themselves into scales ; 
they do not acquire their musical character from such grouping ; 
they acquire something far more important than mere musicalness 
—viz., tonality or relation to a key-tone, on which their whole 
colour and spiritual significance depends, When this tonality 
becomes extremely complicated the effect to an uneducated ear 
is much the same as that of a mere noise. But there is no “ con- 
ventionalism,’’ no mere arbitrary “law,” about scale-making ; 
and to talk about “ building scales out of the waste chaos of 
noise ” is like saying that in looking through a telescope the eye 
chooses for itself those rays which make up a pretty landscape. 
Music is the one art the fundamental exsthetics of which are 
demonstrably a matter of science as exact as either astronomy or 
optics.—Yours, etc., 

The Observatory, Cambridge. James A. ALDISs. 

[W. J. Turner writes : “* Mr. Aldis’s narrow scientific definition 
of a musical sound as one which ‘ consists of a sequence of vibra- 
tions each of exactly the same form and length’ might have 
passed muster a few years ago. To-day it would relegate a great 
many sounds which are actually used in music to the category 
of mere noise. He would be a bold man who would say of any 
noise that it can never be analysed and used in music.”} 


MAX REGER 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Your musical critic’s review of Max Reger’s work is 
one to be thankful for—just, discriminating, and appreciative. 
I like his epithet “* sour ”’ ; it so well describes so much of Reger’s 
work, which is so easily made merely cacophanous. I heard 
him and Buhlig play his Beethoven Variations, Op. 86—for two 
pianos—and my impression was only of a piece of blatant 
unmusical noise ; yet Reger was a pianist of great breadth and 
purity of tone, and of infinite delicacy, as those who heard him 
accompany Mrs. H. J. Wood in his songs will avouch. I later 
heard these same Variations played in the same hall by two 
ladies (I think the Verne sisters, but I have no programme to 
refer to), and the impression then was of a quite noble beauty ; 
more beautiful, though as big, as his tremendous Bach Variations, 
Op. 81a, a work of never-ending delight. Pianola students— 
not those who merely treadle this unfortunate, but supremely 
valuable, instrument as they would a sewing-machine—should 
play these Variations only after barring their rolls from the 
pf. score, and they will prove a continual feast of real beauty 
and enormous skill. I once heard Reger dismissed as mere 
** Brahms and water ’—as stupid a mistake in characterisation 
as could be made. Reger was always original, rich in melody, 
and full to repletion of ideas ; therefore he is never uninteresting, 
though too often merely academically clever. Treatment is every- 
thing ; why he allowed Buhlig to dominate him into mere noise 
when playing his Beethoven Variations I cannot imagine, except 
on the ground that he rather despised his English audience at 
those seven-year-ago concerts; he certainly looked bored to 
extinction at the reception given him in the Royal Academy 
hall at that time, and would not play a solo. But a goodly 
proportion of his far too large output must surely live and be 
treasured by all real music lovers. 

May I use this opportunity of berating your enlivening musical 
critic for his pronouncement on César Franck—surely as 
amazingly in error as he was beautifully right in all he said on 
Mozart ? Franck is merely grandiloquent, no really great musical 
thought or message ; theatrical and would-be impressive in the 
Liszt manner, though never as trivial or banal as that clever 
charlatan was. I incline to like my last epithet on Franck 
after trying many—sublime fustian ! 

Perhaps your critic will now reconsider his rating of Franck 
or demolish mine without mercy.—With apologies to him, I am, 

FREDERICK H. Evans. 


32, Rosemont Road, 
Acton, W. 
June 19th. 





Miscellany 
ROMANCE 


When I was but thirteen or so, 
I went into a golden land, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Took me by the hand. 


My father died, my brother too, 
They passed like fleeting dreams, 
I stood where Popocatapetl 
In the sunlight gleams. 


I dimly heard the master’s voice 
And boys far-off at play, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Had stolen me away. 


I walked in a great, golden dream 
To and fro from school, 
Shining Popocatapetl 
The dusty streets did rule. 


I walked home with a gold dark boy, 
And never a word Id say, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Had taken my speech away. 


I gazed entranced upon his face, 
Fairer than any flower, 

O shining Popocatapetl 
It was thy magic hour! 


The houses, people, traffic seemed 
Thin fading dreams by day, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
They had stolen my soul away. 


W. J. T. 


STENDHAL ON LOVE 
Ti is a good subject, large, difficult and of general 


interest ; therefore fit for a journalist’s pen. It has, 

too, this advantage, that the reader expects a writer 
on this theme any moment to make a fool of himself ; this 
also keeps interest alive. Men have written on love mys- 
tically, psychologically, humorously, poetically, historically, 
physiologically and pertly; and in all these different 
manners they have said memorable things about it. Stendhal 
wrote a book on love. What follows is by way of being a 
review of an excellent translation which has recently 
appeared, by Mr. Philip and Mr. Cecil Woolf,* with a good 
preface and good notes. They have preserved, too, the 
vigorous directness of Stendhal’s style. 

Stendhal wrote on love psychologically. His book is a 
jumble of anecdotes and observations; the latter always 
sincere and often acute, the former seldom instructive. The 
book pretends to scientific thoroughness and accuracy ; but 





* On Love. By Stendhal. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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its aridity and formality serve only to expose further the 
falterings of the analysis and the poverty of experience 
beneath. Indeed, anyone really interested in love-lore will 
actually find more varied and subtle psychology, and far 
more philosophy, in The Angel in the House, provided he, or 
she, is not put off (and it is stupid to be put off anything) by 
Coventry Patmore’s Victorian tone. But one rare benefit 
the reader is certain to derive from Stendhal : his sincerity is 
infectious. After reading him it is casier to pursue one’s own 
reflections on love vigorously and honestly. Alas! he only 
treats a corner of his subject thoroughly. Nearly all his book 
is a discourse upon the part played by the embroidering 
imagination in falling in love. The process of wondering in 
solitude about beloved persons, of thinking how delightful, 
how astonishing they are, or how exquisite it would be if this 
or that happened, and the way this dreaming heightens 
emotion, he understood marvellous well; and he found a 
pretty metaphor for it. He called it crystallisation. He 
compared what happens to the beloved in the lover’s mind 
to what happens to a dry branch left in a salt-mine; for 
when that is taken out it is no longer recognisable: it is 
covered, even to the twigs of it no thicker than a sparrow’s 
leg, with sparkling crystals. The conditions which favoured 
or checked this transformation he studied with an eager, hard 
attention; for he was a man amans amare, and in this 
knowledge lay, he thought, the way to secure the kind of 
happiness most real to him. Most books on love are auto- 
biography in disguise, and from this book, too, we can divine 
what manner of lover the author was; that is to say, in a 
great measure also, what manner of man. 

When a human being dies at an advanced age, and has 
been in life sufficiently puffed or remarkable to be written 
about, it is customary to say that one of the most striking 
things about the person in question was that up to the last 
he, or she, “ preserved an extraordinary youthfulness of 
mind.” ‘This is, of course, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, humbug. It makes the young grin when they hear it. 
But it does occur sometimes, though seldom in the eminent ; 
for nothing is more fatal to a career than an unusually pro- 
tracted youth. Our civilisation—it is one of the beastly 
things about it—is entirely constructed to suit the middle- 
aged, the serenely stultified, the mechanically energetic, the 
life-tamed. Now Stendhal really did keep his youth. In 
him an ego-centric sensitiveness, such as is common in youth 
but seldom survives the process of getting used to life, was 
doubled with a talent for analysis. A happy combination of 
gifts for a novelist ; not so for a lover, whose appearance did 
not readily recommend him. He learnt in company to 
protect this sensitiveness with a strong casing of scorn and 
pride. Indeed, until in middle years, when in the easy-going, 
not-a-bit-clever or competitive society of Milan, he laid his 
armour by, he did not feel quite safe out of a pose. Without, 
confidently brilliant or guardedly abrupt ; within, roman- 
tically impressionable and ever on tenterhooks about the 
impression he himself was making, he knew the tremors of 
the diffident and also the loneliness of those who cannot be 
natural. He was the sort of lover who in anticipation sees 
exactly where he is and what he ought to do and say next, 
but in the real presence loses his head in the most human, not 
to say agonised, fashion. 

So there are two Stendhals who contribute to this book ; 
the Stendhal who wrote: ‘“ I make every possible effort to 
be dry. I would impose silence on my heart, which feels it 
has much to say. When I think I have noted a truth, I 
always tremble lest I have only written a sigh”; and the 
Stendhal who played his love affairs over again in 
imagination as a chess-player goes over a game by 
himself, clapping hand to forehead and exclaiming, “ Ass 
that I was! Of course, I ought to have put my knight 
there!” And at these times, when we catch him thus 


employed, he is not a sympathetic figure. For there is 
something vulgar in enjoying treating a love affair like a 
situation in chess; it jars that frame of mind with the 
attitude towards the other person which the state of itself 
being in love implies. It may be the practical thing to do 
sometimes, but it should always be painful to the person who 
does it. The fact that the type who is usually labelled “a 
man of the world,” on the contrary, enjoys it, is an explana- 
tion why on close acquaintance he should so often strike one 
as incurably vulgar. This book is in parts vulgar; but it is 
saved by the experiences Stendhal garnered into it, thanks 
to that other side of his nature, which made him subject at 
forty to the door-step terrors of twenty, and behave with the 
unimpressive fluster of the poet, or perhaps his still more 
inexpressive stolidity. 

As I said, the book gives itself pseudo-scientific airs ; here 
is an example of what I mean. Stendhal asserts that when 
man falls in love this is what happens :— 

First stage : (1) Admiration. 

(2) A voice within says: “* What pleasure to 
kiss, and to be kissed.” 

(3) Hope. We study her perfections : this 
is the moment at which a woman should yield to realise the 
greatest possible physical pleasure. 

(4) Love is born. To love—that is to have 
pleasure in seeing, touching, feeling, through all senses and 
as near as possible, an object to be loved and that loves us. 

(5) First crystallisation begins. 

(6) Birth of doubt: ... the lover scans 
more narrowly the reasons that he fancied he had for hope. 
He would like to fall back upon the other pleasures of life, 
and finds them annihilated. 

(7) Second crystallisation : much superior in 
intensity to the first. The lover oscillates in agony and 
rapture between the ideas, “* But does she love me ?”’ and 
“* She would give me pleasures, which she alone can give me 
and no one else.”” He counts and recounts her perfections. 

Stendhal talks of these stages as though anyone with an 
eye for looking within could see they followed each other as 
inevitably as a caterpillar comes from an egg, a chrysalis from 
a caterpillar, a butterfly from a chrysalis. But it is obvious 
that this analysis is only the psychological skeleton of one 
particular love story ; that it has no gencral validity what- 
ever. In another story the order of the stages might be 
different, or some might not occur at all; or again others, 
not mentioned, might be included. 

Let us turn to the much more interesting point, his classi- 
fication of the different kinds of love. He says there are four. 
This is absurd. After thinking ten minutes I found eight 
myself, and I strongly suspect there are a hundred and forty- 
four. Stendhal’s four kinds are (1) Passion-love, the only 
kind he is interested in. (2) Gallant love, “into which 
nothing disagreeable may enter under any pretext whatso- 
ever, at the cost of a lapse of etiquette, of good taste, refine- 
ment, etc.” (3) Physical love, for which lust is the short 
name. (4) Vanity-love. 

Now this classification seems to me bad. Gallant love is a 
very unimportant variecty—it is a sort of minuet of the 
emotions ending with a kiss. Lust, though exercising a 
most important influence on love, and standing often in the 
same relation to it as water does to steam, is not strictly 
speaking love at all; and vanity-love, by which Stendhal 
means cases in which the main motive is the desire to rouse 
envy in others, or to feel, “* Well, J have got this,” is very 
remotely connected with his subject. Vanity, however, 
especially in the more intimate personal way, which Stendhal 
never goes into, is often inextricably mingled with the desire 
for a particular person; and this vanity gratified, may 
produce transports, or wounded, acute misery; a misery 
deserving of far more compassion than it gets. For it is a 
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desolating thing to find, after you have been perhaps more 
amiable and considerate and altogether more your very tip- 
top best than ever before, that another is incontinently 
preferred. What makes matters worse is that vanity by a 
law of its own nature conceals from itself the seat of the 
injury, and the sufferer cannot tell whether he, or she, is 
suffering from humiliation or a broken heart. But though 
vanity has its transports and miseries hard to distinguish 
from within from those of love, they are not the same. They 
do not really belong to the subject. 

The things I have just said about Stendhal’s classification 
are corroborated by his own procedure. He kicks over his 
scaffolding of classification—it is only in the way—and 
proceeds to discourse exclusively about Passion-love. That 
is to say, he writes a jotty book on a rather rare but most 
important kind of love, and talks as though no one had ever 
gone so thoroughly into his subject as he. He leaves out—if 
I attempted to indicate all that he has left out I should go on 
for columns—Platonic love, which has been of such enormous 
importance in the education of mankind and the history of 
art and religion, many philosophers, artists and prophets 
being lovers in disguise; Affection-love, which is the 
element in experience which perhaps in the long run does 
most to make it supportable; and what I think one of the 
commonest kinds of love between man and woman, Curiosity- 
love. 

If the reader will now keep open the book of his or her 
memory, and turn from time to time its mildewed pages, 
though what I write must be inadequate and very brief, it 
will not necessarily be obscure. First let us take Passion- 
love. This is comparatively rare because, firstly, capacity 
for it is commoner in youth than later on; secondly, many 
capable of it feel, quite rationally, that passion makes 
nonsense of the rest of their lives. They don’t like that, so 
they run away. It is a pity it should not be more common 
than it is, because it is often a person’s only chance of feeling 
life with the excitement of the artist, and those who have never 
felt anything like it at all are apt to remain, however intel- 
ligent in other ways, stupid about human nature in sane 
directions. It differs from lust in the intensity with which 
the personality of the object is apprehended, and in being 
also an excitement of the whole being, and therefore not 
satisfied so simply ; from other kinds of love in that it is 
intensely sexual, and not accompanied necessarily by any 
contemplation of the object as good, or any strong desire 
for his or her welfare apart from the satisfaction of itself. It 
is the possibility of this state of feeling which lends the 
charm to all light loving; though when it actually comes 
into view one or both parties are apt to turn tail, with 
feelings of bitterness towards the one who blenches first. It 
is most often felt by those who are lonely, whether that 
loneliness is produced by circumstances or inward stress of 
mind ; by place or by the imagination, or by the emotional 
distance which a man’s work and nature keep him from 
others. The expression of passion is easily recog- 
nisable in literature. It may have great beauty, but it 
seldom has perfection. It is very different in that respect 
from that of Platonic love or the gaiety of self-delighting 
desire. Yet the passionate lover is nearest akin to the 
Platonic lover, though so different. The out-and-out 
idolater is nearer to the Platonist than the affection-lover ; 
they understand each other better. Stendhal writes as though 
“love” were a simple commodity which was or was not 
returned. But the deeper (perhaps commoner) love tragedy is 
that of two people offering each other each their best and 
neither wanting it because it is not the same as their own. 

I have not room to discuss Curiosity love. It is the kind 
of love about which nearly all the cynical things are said. It 
is naturally fickle ; for when Curiosity is satisfied the attrac- 
tion is over. DesmMonpD MacCartuy. 





Music 
OTELLO 


IL desperandum was Verdi’s motto as well as 
Wagner’s, and so the old Italian, when he 
was seventy-four years of age, succeeded at 

last in writing a genuine, fairly homogeneous work which 
comes up to modern standards. For nearly forty years 
he had written what we might call Operatic Revues, con- 
sisting of a medley of arias and set pieces, which were 
as popular as they were preposterous, and which sank 
at times to an almost incredible vulgarity. Verdi, however, 
had good stuff in him, and the older he got the better he 
got. The development of this man—who seemed to take 
ten years to mature as much as Beethoven or Wagner 
would do in one—was strangely slow. Falstaff, written 
when he was about eighty-three, is notable for its delightful 
humour, and is the greatest of all his operas, and, had 
Nature spared him for another twenty years, we might 
have had some wonderful works, for it was only in Falstaff 
that Verdi had attained a real homogeneous style. Ofello 
is full of sincere and passionate music, marred very rarely 
by that bane of all modern Italian opera—insincerity and 
theatrical rant. It breaks out nowand then, as, for instance, 
at the end of Desdemona’s otherwise extremely beautiful 
and touching O, Salce, Salce in the last act; but, on the 
whole, the music is pure and expressive, and the action 
is never disturbed by those tenor or prima donna “ turns” 
which turn on the clague with such irritating regularity 
at most of the big opera houses, where crimes against 
art—like Il Trovatore and La Traviata—are performed, 
Sir Thomas Beecham has again put the musical public 
of London in his debt by this production, and also, I would 
add, by his practical discovery of Mr. Frank Mullings, 
A couple of years ago Mr. Mullings burst upon an 
astonished promenade audience at the Queen’s Hall with 
his amazing rendering of the forge songs from Siegfried . 
He was not the popular success that many inferior singers 
were—for the dramatic intensity, the fiery passion of his 
singing were too strong for the placid, jejune, kiss-me-Kitty 
taste of the average audience, and also his personality 
was strange. But a few of us realised that we had at last 
got a singer of genius in England, and for me Mr. Mullings, 
name has always been a stronger attraction than that of any 
other English artist, not excepting Mr. Gervase Elwes. The 
Otello of Mr. Mullings is so real, so blazing with power and 
violence, and so deeply suffering, that we are gripped and 
swept along by the tragedy, thrilled and moved to the deepest 
pity. His gestures are comparatively few and restrained, 
but how true and sincere, in welcome contrast to the bloated 
gesticulation of most operatic singers, particularly of the 
Italian school, and his voice has not only remarkable power, 
but a lovely quality. It is, however, the poetry and imagina- 
tive intelligence of his singing that is so outstanding. The 
Iago of M. Auguste Bouilliez was lacking in subtlety, but 
vocally he was all that could be desired. Miss Mignon 
Nevada made a pathetic and attractive Desdemona, singing 
the Ave Maria and the famous O, Salce, Salce in the last 
act with exquisite delicacy. Mr. Webster Millar’s Cassio 
was one of the most attractive I have heard, the chorus also 
was very good, and the scenery and dressing excellent. 
Otello should certainly not be missed, and I advise everyone 
also to go and hear Mr. Mullings in Tristan and Isolda, for 
I prophesy a remarkable performance of that masterpiece. 
Otello, The Magic Flute, and Tristan and Isolda in a single 
week! Howall music lovers must thank heaven that Covent 


Garden is extinct. 
W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. EDWARD CARPENTER has written an auto- 
M biography (My Days and Dreams. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net) which tells the story of a 
very variegated life. The author of Civilisation, its Cause 
and Cure, was brought up in the odour of respectability. 
He was born at Brighton in 1844; his father was a retired 
naval man who read German philosophy and worried over 
his investments; his female relatives sewed, drank tea, 
and lay about on sofas; and himself, when he went to 
Cambridge, chose Trinity Hall as his college because it was 
a gentlemanly place and Head of the River. At the Hall 
Carpenter became secretary of the Boat Club, and then a 
Fellow, a lecturer, and a clergyman, taking a clerical fellow- 
ship that the Rev. Leslie Stephen (later, amongst other 
things, President of the Rationalist Press Association) had 
just vacated on renouncing his Orders. 


* * * 


Carpenter then became a curate at St. Edward’s, Cam- 
bridge. But it was scarcely likely that a young man who 
was dominated by Shelley and Plato would be entirely at 
home in a very Evangelical church with a hard and acidu- 
lated “ superincumbent.” This is his own account of the 
attractions of this church as compared with those of the 
College Chapel :— 

The deadly Philistinism of a little provincial congregation ; the 
tradesmen and shopkeepers in their sleek Sunday best ; the petty 
vulgarities and hypocrisies; the discordant music of the choir ; 
the ignoble scenes in the vestry and the resumed saintly expression 
on returning into the church; the hollow ring and the sour edge 
of the incumbent’s voice ; and the fatuous faces upturned to receive 
the communion at the altar steps—all these were worse, considerably 
worse, than the undisguised heathenism of the chapel performance. 


He went through the period of “ stress ” experienced by so 
many of his contemporaries ; and then, under the combined 
influence of Whitman, Greek sculpture and a woman friend, 
decided that he must abandon his Orders. His gourmandising, 
easy-going fellow-dons thought it absurd of him. The 
College Dean, who considered theological controversy 
“ blasted nonsense,” argued with him :— 


* It is all such tomfoolery,” he said, “ that it doesn’t much matter; 
whether you say you believe in it or whether you say you don’t. 
Look at my sermons in chapel now—are they not models of unaffected 
piety! You let the matter drop and it will all blow over.” 


This cheerful advice, however, was not accepted. Carpenter 
gave up his Orders and his fellowship, and went north 
Extension Lecturing. There he realised that his true 
happiness was to be found among the working classes, and 
there ultimately he settled to combine the occupations of 
democratic writer and market gardener. A little later he 
made the final breach with the past, he says, by giving his 
dress clothes away. 
* * * 


It is the great merit of Mr. Carpenter’s book that he makes 
the early part as interesting and amusing as that which 
deals with his experiences as a reformer and an author. He 
has obviously always been as interested in the people he has 
met as he is in himself. He has a good many stories about 
his contemporaries at Trinity Hall, who included Henry 
Fawcett, Sir Charles Dilke, Augustine Birrell, Robert 
(afterwards Lord Justice) Romer, and W. K. Clifford. 
Romer was Senior Wrangler, and a rowing man, and never 
appeared to do any work. But some said :— 


That he used to sit at his study table with a pot of beer and a sporting 
journal before him, while in the open drawer of the table lay his 





mathematical books and papers. When a knock came at the door it 
was the simplest thing in the world to close the drawer, and be 
found consuming his ale. 


Dilke (of whom Mr. Carpenter says that “his chivalry 
forbade him to explain ” the contretemps that interrupted 
his public career) was an amazing worker even as an under- 
graduate. He kept “ pencilled on his door-jamb ” the record 
of his labours, “seventy hours a week, as regular as clock- 
work.” Mr. Birrell, being “somewhat interested in politics 
and not at all interested in rowing,” was not conspicuous 
at the Hall; he was “ chiefly known for his quaint humours 
and jokes.” Of Henry Fawcett we are told that riding with 
him, after he had lost his sight, was an ordeal, as he would 
insist on going full speed when he came to a good piece of 


turf. 
7 * 


The historian who relates the erosion of modern civilisation 
will find in Mr. Carpenter’s book a good deal of information 
about many large and small societies which have assisted 
the process. The personalities most fully discussed are, 
as a rule, of minor rather than major importance, but each, 
in his way, is a type, and the movements of thought can be 
profitably studied in the obscurest provincial street-corner 
lecturers. The author—the increasing sales of his own works, 
here analysed, must strengthen his opinion—believes that 
the world is coming round to his own views. At any rate, he 
does not find now that if he attempts to talk sense to a 
mining village, the miners, as they used to do, stand in a 
ring with their backs to the lecturer, and spit. But I do 
not want to give the impression that Mr. Carpenter labours 
his moral and economic doctrines in this work; the story 
of his ‘“‘dreams”’ does not overshadow that of his days. 
The fundamentals of his position are disclosed in an occa- 
sional short sentence. ‘“‘ The aim and the only true aim 
of State policy,” he says, is “the production of splendid 
men and women”; and the only two things worth living 
for are “the glory and beauty of Nature and the glory 
and beauty of human love and friendship.” On the material 
plane he advocates the nationalisation of large industry, 
more home manufactures, small holdings, and the Restora- 
tion of the Free Public House. 





* * * 


When he himself went “back to the land” in 1883 he 
tells us that he did so not as a pioneer setting an example, 
but simply in order to satisfy his own needs. He did 
satisfy them; and he believes a simpler life would satisfy 
everybody ; but his exposition is very free from crankiness or 
the self-conscious feeling of being one of the Elect. Some 
of his most amusing stories are about the Freaks who have 
come to Millthorpe to commune with the Arch-Freak ; 
the Socialist ladies in Gainsborough hats who refused all food 
but a Simple Piece of Bread; the inebriate woman who 
thought the Apostle of Love was bound by his own tenets 
to offer her a home ; the “ party of forty Spiritualists ” who 
splashed through the rain from Sheffield and invaded his 
cottage en masse; and the gentleman from Colorado who, 
when he appeared, in a state of great spiritual exaltation, 
had eaten nothing for three weeks. He was given sensible 
advice and in a month wrote from California :— 

The unseen force which caused me to quit eating, caused me to 

begin again (as suddenly as I quit). 

This man, a gold-miner, had come over because a Voice, 
while he was on his usual way to the diggings had cried : 
““Go and see Edward Carpenter.” Such things do occur. 
I knew a yokel in Cornwall who walked in one day from 
the fields observing: “I heard a Voice say, ‘ Work no 
more.’”’ In this case, also, the divine mandate was literally 
obeyed. SoLomon EaGLe 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Abyss. By Natuan Kussy. Macmillan. 6s. net. 
Life and Gabriella. By E11en Giascow. Murray. 5s. 


net. 
The Great Temptation. By Ricnarp Marsn. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 


A book of over five hundred pages, written in the “ his- 
torical present ’’ throughout and yet readable, is in itself a 
remarkable achievement ; but Mr. Kussy’s book is both 
better and worse than that. An obvious comparison is to 
be drawn between his The Abyss and Mr. Patrick MacGill’s 
The Rat-Pit ; but he is by no means such a literary artist as 
Mr. MacGill. When he enlarges into “ style,” he is apt to 
be a little heavy ; his excellence lies in the long succession 
of his brilliant, vivid and simple pictures. That he writes 
of realities which he knows is beyond question ; to write so 
from anything but first-hand experience would require the 
genius of a Defoe. I think, then, we may take it that Mr. 
Kussy has been down into the abyss, the tragic under- 
world of New York and of the “ road ’—the road trodden 
by tramps and beggars. A professional beggar is appar- 
ently, in the technical language of his calling, a “ blowed- 
in-de-glass stiff’: if he adopts a child to tramp and beg 
with him, the child is his “ prushun ” and he its “ jocker ” : 
a begging-tale spun to entrap the charitable is a “ song and 
dance”: a policeman is a “ bull,” and a dollar a “ ball ” ora 
** sinker’: to beg is to “ mooch ” or to “ batter’: bread 
and butter is “‘ punk and plaster’: talking to no purpose is, 
most expressively of all, “‘ chewing a rag.” There are ranks 
and degrees among tramps, a hierarchy as in Milton’s 
Heaven: thus a “ hobo” may sink to being a “‘ tomato-can 
rag.” The world corresponding to this vocabulary is as 
marvellous as the vocabulary itself, but it is a world whose 
chief marvellousness lies in its open horror. The hero—say 
rather the victim—of The Abyss is a little Jewish boy, 
whose mother brings him up in some measure of decency and 
comfort ; when she dies, worn-out with overwork, he goes 
out alone into the unknown, falls in with a “* blowed-in-de- 
glass stiff’? who makes his living by simulating blindness, 
is adopted into the hideous society of the hoboes, and, from 
that, transferred to the “ care” of a ghastly old couple in 
New York who make their living literally out of the tortur- 
ing of children. The woman of this precious pair maims the 
child’s hand and puts acid on the open wound, so that there 
may be a red and open scar to display to the philanthropists 
of the street: and it pays. This woman is more real to 
me than any other bad character (though bad seems a 
mild word for her) I remember in recent fiction; I do not 
expect ever to forget the horror of her ironic “ blarneyings,”’ 
or her protruding tusk-like tooth. Yet the physical cruelties 
she practises scarcely oppress the imagination more than 
the blank injustice of the prison régime into which the boy 
is subsequently cast for the crime of being a hobo; and 
here, again, the injustice deepens into violence, and we find 
an innocent man first sentenced to imprisonment and then 
murdered by his warders—and the warders shielded by the 
warden. After prison, comes the long, weary and fruitless 
attempt to be respectable and earn an honest living; at 
every step the shadow of previous vagabondage falls over 
the aspirant, the eye of the police is on him, the arm of the 
law drags him out of employment, till at the end he voices 
his despair in the words: “ Te hell with reform! I’m goin’ 
to be a crook.” 

Two further volumes are promised, the trilogy—an 
“epic of the streets ”—to be called Children of the Abyss. 
There is, however, a proviso: “ provided,” says the osten- 
sible autobiographer in a final note, “ a patient public evince 
sufficient interest in my story to warrant the recital of my 





further adventures.” That laboured sentence (why 

“ evince” ? why * “recital”? ?) may serve as an example 
of all that is bad in Mr. Kussy’s way of writing. The 
greater part of the story is free from this fault of style, 
simply because it is too close to fact for the writer to be 
bothering about his style at all. The characters are as 
human as the incidents are vivid: there is one study of a 
lunatic woman, and another of a kind-hearted Jewish pawn- 
broker, which are quite unforgettable in their tenderness 
and pathos. I have no doubt that Mr. Kussy owes it to the 
public to complete his trilogy. 

Another really good book from America is Life and 
Gabriella. It is good in the opposite way. Its plot is not 
novel, its incidents are not striking: it describes a kind of 
life pretty well common to all modern civilised countries, 
and it achieves no startling effects whatever. But then it 
aims at none. Its merits are calm insight and quiet descrip- 
tion; it is well written, with that effortless adequacy 
which simply puts words into perspective, deflecting atten- 
tion from the skill with which they are arranged to the effect 
attained by their arrangement. Every psychological touch 
is true, every comment is shrewd. Take this, for instance, 
of Gabriella’s sister : 

She had started with a natural tendency to clinging sweetness ; as 
the years went on the sweetness, instead of growing fainter, had become 
almost cloying, while the clinging had hysterically tightened into a 
clutch. Charley Gracey, who had married her under the mistaken 
impression that her type was restful for a reforming rake (not realising 
that there is nothing so mentally disturbing as a fool) had been changed 
by marriage from a gay bird of the barnyard into a veritable hawk of 


the air. His behaviour was the scandal of the town, yet the greater 
his sins, the intenser grew Jane’s sweetness, the more twining her hold. 


Or this, of Gabriella’s mother : 


Though Mrs. Carr worked every instant of her time, except the 
few hours when she lay in bed trying to sleep, and the few minutes 
when she sat at the table trying to eat, nothing that she began was 
ever finished until Gabriella took it out of her hands. She did her 
best, for she was as conscientious in her way as poor Jane, yet through 
sume tragic perversity of fate her best seemed always to fall short of 
the simplest requirements of life 

Thirty-three years before, in the romantic and fiery ‘sixties, she 
had married dashing young Gabriel Carr for no better reason appar- 
ently than that she was falling vaguely in love with love; and the 
marriage, which had been one of reckless passion on his side, had been 
for her scarcely more than the dreamer’s hesitating compromise with 
reality. Passion, which she had been taught to regard as an unholy 
attribute implanted by the Creator, with inscrutable wisdom, in the 
nature of man, and left out of the nature of woman, had never troubled 
her gentle and affectionate soul; and not until the sudden death of 
her husband did she begin even remotely to fall in love with the man. 


There, in those two brief passages, both taken from the 
first few pages, you get completely rendered, not merely 
Mrs. Carr’s character and Jane’s, but the hereditary relation 
between them—why, Mrs. Carr having married as she did, 
Jane married as she did. Gabriella is differently made. 
She marries unhappily, and divorces her husband: she 
struggles to make a living for herself and her two children, 
and makes it; she cherishes the memory of an early love 
offered to her and rejected, and returns to it after many 
years to find no reality in it—then, at last, turns to a new 
reality. That is the story, and there are five hundred and 
twenty-nine pages to it, but not one page is dull. Every- 
where humour and humanity prevail. The character 
revelation has all the relentlessness of exposition without 
any of the harshness of judgment. A quiet book, but a 
true one. 

The Great Temptation shows the ramifications of crime 
which may be caused by the wife of an American millionaire 
saying that she would like to possess the finest pearl necklace 
in the world. It contains one successful murder and a lot 
of attempted murders. The writing is sound and simple, 
though on hackneyed lines; the elaborations are so in- 
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genious as to baffle even the highly-experienced reader ; and 
the characterisation is humorous and shrewd. 
GERALD GOULD. 


ANTI-ANGELLISM 
Main Illusions of Pacifism. By G. G. Coutton. Bowes 


and Bowes. 5s. net. 


Mr. Coulton has wasted an opportunity of writing a first- 
class book. There is no doubt that pacifists, like all human 
beings, and particularly those whose beliefs can be distin- 
guished by an -ism, are full of illusions. Each generation, 
if it progresses, does so by using as the stepping-stones of 
its progress the explosions of one or two of its fathers’ 
illusions. It is certain that the schoolboy of the twenty- 
first century will be able to see the blind spots in the mental 
vision of Mr. Norman Angell, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Dickinson 
as clearly as a schoolboy to-day can see some of the blind 
spots which affected the vision of Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Dalembert in the eighteenth century. Mr. Coulton might 
therefore have definitely given momentum to the world’s 
progress by removing even one mote from the mental eye 
of these distinguished pacifists. That he fails to do so is 
the more to be regretted since he is intellectually capable 
of it, being possessed of acuteness, some erudition, and 
considerable industry. 

His failure is due to the fact that instead of trying to 
understand Mr. Angell, to understand why he believes what 
he believes, he merely tries to attack him. It is only by 
understanding another man’s beliefs that you will ever 
succeed in convincing him or anyone who agrees with him 
that he is suffering from illusions. But to attack a man 
through his particular -ism is useless except as a method 
of gratifying one’s own bellicosity or of winning the applause 
of people who hold the opposite -ism. And Mr. Coulton’s 
attack, though he continually promises us a pitched battle, 
never rises above an affair of outposts or a guerilla dialectic. 
If every argument in his 300 pages were sound and every one 
of his shots went home into a pacifist, Mr. Angell’s main 
position would still stand unscathed, together with all the 
illusions by which, we make no doubt, it is fortified. The 
burden of Mr. Angell’s famous book is roughly that the 
belief that war can pay is an illusion of the human race, 
Even if you repeat dozens of times that Mr. Angell has 
little French and less German, that he misquotes Seeck, 
misunderstands Seeley, and has made a muddle of Mr, 
Sidney Low, you will not have got within sight of the real 
reasons upon which he bases his argument. For the greater 
part of his book Mr. Coulton harries Mr. Angell with 
charges of this kind, and it must be confessed that even so 
Mr. Coulton’s attacks rather fade away on close investiga- 
tion. For instance, he accuses Mr. Angell of “ falsehood ” 
and “a standard of literary rectitude lower than the ordi- 
nary standard of commercial rectitude adopted by self- 
respecting business firms,” in connection with misquotations 
of Karl Pearson and Otto Seeck. Mr. Angell’s reply is 
printed in this volume, and though he allows Mr. Coulton 
to have the last word, any impartial critic would, we believe, 
give his verdict in favour of the defence. Again, Mr. 
Coulton is always charging Mr. Angell with inaccuracy and 
misrepresentation. Quite at random we verified one of 
Mr. Coulton’s charges, only to find that he has himself 
been guilty of both inaccuracy and misrepresentation. On 
page 119 of this book he calls Mr. Angell a very ignorant 
person, because he “ accused Mr. Hyndman of ignorance 
for arguing from the assumption that the German 
Socialists, if war were declared, would march with the rest 
(Illusion, 1914, p. 299).”” On page 299 of The Great Illusion 
there is nothing of the sort. Mr. Hyndman is quoted as 


saying that “ to me it is quite evident that if we Socialists 
were to achieve success we should at once be liable to attack 
from without by the military Powers,” and Mr. Angell 
remarks that this overlooks the fact that Socialism and 
anti-militarism have gone farther and are better organised 
in military States than in England, and that military Govern- 
ments have their work cut out to suppress Socialism and 
anti-militarism in their own countries, without quixotically 
undertaking to perform the same service in other States. 

The book has, however, certain merits; it is readable 
and must make both the pacifist and the militarist who 
read it think. And fundamentally Mr. Coulton appears 
to be so fair-minded that when occasionally he does come 
to grips with his opponents, he starts by admitting the 
truth of nine-tenths of their case. It is, however, curious 
that anyone who has spent so much time in pointing out 
the mistakes of other people should himself fall into the 
common mistake of controversialists—mistaking rudeness for 
liveliness, 


PLACE-NAMES 


The Place-Names of Durham. By the Rev. Cuartes E. 
Jackson. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


A thorough and scientific Dictionary of English Place- 
Names has long been a desideratum, and we are glad to notice 
of recent years solid contributions to that end following on 
the work of Skeat and other pioneer philologists. The 
recognition awarded to such studies is meagre. Their results 
are scouted by the tripper and the “ oldest inhabitant,” 
and what, perhaps, is more significant—ignored by a race 
of hasty writers who have neither the time nor the talents 
to appreciate them. Sometimes, too, the local critic has 
the best of it, and can point with scorn to a place on a hill 
which the man in the library has described as the “ tun” 
in the valley. Local pronunciation also supplies important 
hints occasionally which the man of books despises as mere 
oral tradition. To produce any trustworthy results the 
investigator must have both local and philological know- 
ledge. He must study the proper sources and have an idea 
of the development of English sound and word-formation 
at a still obscure period. With all this knowledge behind 
him he will still be reduced to the good guess in which, 
according to Jane Austen, there is a great deal of talent. 
These guesses frequently appear in the supposition of 
personal names, implying that somebody owned a place 
and that his ownership prevailed in the struggle for existence 
of rival names against a description of its position or natural 
features. 

Mr. Jackson wins our regard by his sensible Preface, and 
his arrangement of names, which, being alphabetical, is by 
far the most convenient for reference. He supplies some 
hints on the grammar of Anglo-Saxon, and the changes in 
the pronunciation of English vowels, which are much to the 
point. He is Rector of a Durham parish, and his list of 
authorities shows that he has taken pains to make up for 
the absence of a chief guide for many counties, the Domes- 
day survey. Incidentally, in the course of his explanations, 
he supplies some of the interesting facts about words which 
philologists are apt to take for granted—e.g., that “ child ” 
in earlier times, as in Byron’s “ Childe Harold,” signifies a 
young man who has not yet achieved knighthood. 

Going through his catalogue of derivations, we regret now 
and again that he does not produce more parallels from 
other counties. Generally we find his explanations both 
sensible and interesting. Regarding “The Bents” he 
seems to imply that the word as equal to stiff grass is out 
of date. He could hear it in the mouth of many a struggling 
golfer of to-day. Regarding “ Bewley” he might have 
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reminded readers that the Hampshire “ Beaulicu” is so 
pronounced. The Scots “ brae”’ in “ Braeside” is surely 
a distinct word from the Sanskrit “ bhru,” English “* brow,” 
though the sense is similar. “ Butterby” Mr. Jackson 
discovers to be corrupted French for a beautiful hole. We 
do not know why “Carlbury”’ should be “ Cheorl’s town,” 
when “ the town of the churls ” is equally likely. ‘* Eggles- 
cliffe,” as is pointed out, cannot refer to an eagle or a church 
(Ecclesia) as these words were not in early English at all. 
It is curious to find so small a bird as the finch recorded, 
but undoubtedly it appears in “ Finchale ” as in Fincham- 
stead elsewhere. On “ Fulwell” the conclusion that the 
fullness of a well “ would be taken as a matter of course ”’ 
seems doubtful. Some wells are intermittent or almost 
empty in a long drought, as several people discovered in the 
summer of 1911. In “ Maidenstonhall” the obvious girl, 
who is philologically correct, is rejected for a Madan, an 
ancestor, perhaps, of the Oxford paleographer. ‘“* Nuckton”’ 
is admittedly open to guesswork. It might contain “ oak,” 
like the Oxfordshire “‘ Noke.” Similarly ‘“* Roker ” reminds 
us of “‘ Rokemarsh” in the same county. ‘“‘ Stockton” 
is rightly explained, we think, as implying a stockade of 
wood. The theory of the single tree-stump has been over- 
worked. ‘“‘ Sunniside”’ is not connected with the sun, and 
the reason might have been explained, the absence of a 
form “‘sunnig”’ to back the solar derivation. A learned 
German, with the usual zeal for originality, has refused to 
allow such names as “ Wheatley” any connection with 
wheat, but the forms here given support this etymology, 
which we see no reason to dismiss. 

Finally we notice to our regret that Mr. Jackson will not 
associate ‘‘ Winston ” with war. Perhaps he is right. 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC 


Aristocracy and Justice. By Paut Eimer More. 
stable. 5s. 

The Shelburne Essays, of which this book is the ninth 
volume, stand for much more than the scattered criticisms 
which most of them contain. Mr. More is not, strictly 
speaking, a political thinker, nor is he, in the strictest sense, 
a literary critic. His taste is too comprehensive, his learn- 
ing too impartial ; his praise expresses approval rather than 
sympathy. One does not find those flashes of insight 
which arise in the comments of one creative artist upon 
another. Pure xsthetic appreciation one never finds. Nor, 
on the other hand, is Mr. More a “ psychologist”; he 
seldom evinces that passionate curiosity in individual 
men which, together with a complete detachment from 
all theory, all faith, all moral judgment, go to make the 
peculiar talent of Ste. Beuve; nor the patient, minute 
analysis of another American—Mr. W. C. Brownell. If 
he possessed these qualities : a special interest in economics 
and politics, an overpowering wsthetic appreciation, or a 
detached curiosity in the individual, Mr. More would not 
be what he is—one of the most interesting moralists of the 
present time. 

The book consists largely of an indictment of Socialism, 
and of the general tendency of which Mr. More conceives 
Socialism to be one manifestation. To those readers who 
are not already familiar with the Shelburne Essays, the 
eight essays in this volume will ‘appear to have their con- 
nection only in Mr. More’s mind, and not in the subject 
matter. They will find that what Mr. More really stands 
for is not a particular political creed, but a view of life, 
and they will find perhaps their own political views pilloried 
alongside of views on subjects with which they have never 
meddled. These subjects have their relation, however, 
from the point of view of the moralist. If one wishes to 


Con- 


grasp Mr. More’s point of view, one can omit, on a first read- 
ing, his chapter on Property and Law and his chapter on The 
Paradox of Oxford. One should read Natural Aristocracy, 
Justice, and, less carefully, Disraeli and Conservatism and 
The New Morality, the latter especially for American readers, 
though it deals with a tendency which the author holds to 
be world-wide. 

Mr. More develops the thesis of his last book—The Drift 
of Romanticism. The present age is a period of drift, license, 
and irresponsible emotionality. Since the time of Rousseau, 
men’s attitude toward life has vacillated between two 
points of view which are really complementary and which 
flourish in the same soil; on the one hand materialism 
and utilitarianism, tending toward brutality; on the 
other hand sentimentalism, humanitarianism. In art, these 
two tendencies find their expression in realism and 
romanticism; in refusing to refine upon Nature, or in 
refusing to handle it at all. In politics, the complementary 
tendencies are despotism and democracy. Both sides of 
the contrast—in art, in philosophy, in politics, in morals— 
are the expression of impatience against all restraint, 
against the unavoidable limitations of life and the necessary 
limitations of civilisation, are expressions of belief in the 
undisciplined imagination and emotions. The view of the 
world which Mr. More sets up in opposition is not one to 
flatter the over-bold or hearten the over-timid. His 
humanism is based upon the belief that Nature is generally 
unfavourable to man; that nothing is more fragile than 
civilisation, nothing harder to mend after the slightest 
fracture. At the bottom of man’s heart there is always 
the beast, resentful of restraints of civilised society, ready 
to spring out at the instant this restraint relaxes. Nature, 
even human nature, is impatient of civilisation—which is 
something more precious than comfort, or physical health, 
or popular education, or even life and liberty. As a matter 
of fact, the human soul—l’anima semplicetta—is neither 
good nor bad ; but in order to be good, in order to be human, 
requires discipline : Onde convenne legge per fren porre.... 

The fundamental beliefs of an intellectual conservatism, 
that man requires an askesis, a formula to be imposed 
upon him from above; that society must develop out of 
itself a class of leaders who shall discipline it; distrust 
of the promises of the future and conviction that the future, 
if there is to be any, must be built upon the wisdom of the 
past—this is what we find in all of Mr. More’s writings. 
The two essays particularly mentioned are concerned with 
the expression of this intellectual conservatism in politics. 
What he maintains to be the distinction of the conservative 
is the distrust in undisciplined human nature, coupled 
with the faith in imagination. This is not “ the imagination 
in its purely esthetic function . . . but the imagination 
in its power of grasping, in a single, firm vision, the long 
course of human history, and of distinguishing what is 
essential therein from what is ephemeral.” Burke, 
and in a less degree Disraeli, possessed this power of 
imagination. 

Whatever our reaction upon Mr. More’s book, it must 
be admitted that his philosophy is much more akin to 
intellectual revolution than is most of what passes current 
for liberal thought in America; if, as may be asserted, 
the only real revolutions are revolutions in ideas. Mr. More 
preaches, rather than argues; and when one disagrees with 
him, he has always the merit of being irritating. 


THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 


Shakespeare’s Theatre. By Asutey H. THoRNDIKE. 
Macmillan Company. 10s. 6d. net. 

It is quite out of the question to discuss or summarise 

adequately the researches and inferences of the Professor 
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of English at Columbia University in a short review. Let 
it be said as briefly as possible that Professor Thorndike’s 
mode of procedure is greatly superior to the method of 
amassing superfluous and indigestible data pursued by many 
American professors; that he discriminates with great 
acuteness between the more recent Shakespearian inves- 
tigators; and that his judgment is not sacrificed to his 
imagination, and that a multifarious material is presented 
with orderly management and in a comfortable style. This 
is the conventional way of putting it, but it is true of Pro- 
fessor Thorndike. 

In spite of leaving whole provinces of “ Shakespeare’s 
Theatre ” unreclaimed, we can get a bird’s-eye view (casual 
as it must be) of the whole territory. The point that the 
author implies, though he does not enforce it, is that the 
Restoration Theatre is not so violent a break from the 
Jacobean as is supposed. In other words (Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence’s book is an elaborate testimony to the fact), the 
theatre of Shakespeare as exhibited is not a primitive but a 
modern dramaturgy. The difference is not in kind. Take 
the method of stage presentment. The outer stage, which 
projected into the audience and on which (vide Rehalier’s 
Gull’s Horn Book) the privileged gallants actually sat, was 
bare of all but simple properties. But there was an inner 
stage too, concealed from the outer by a curtain, furnished 
with stage accessories and used for the main action of the 
play. The outer was used for short expository scenes, 
for intervals which affected only in a small degree the 
development of the plot, and where the setting was in- 
definite and unlocalised. The modern “drop” curtain, 
in fact, is simply an extension of the principle of the inner 
curtained stage. In Shirley’s Lady of Pleasure, for instance, 
where there are many indoor scenes, there are stage directions 
which establish the fact that the curtain was drawn after 
each scene. That the scenery of the Elizabethan public 
stage was elaborate is, of course, an exaggeration. But 
the amateur theatricals of the Court emphatically were. 
Even in Tudor times, the pageants and mummeries which 
were wheeled in all their splendour into the noblemen’s 
halls, were conducted with the most varied resources of 
costume and scenery. In James I.’s reign, Ben Jonson and 
Inigo Jones brought the Court masque to such a pitch of 
mechanical contrivance, with moving scenery, rising curtain 
and proscenium arch, that it was an obvious anticipation 
of the opera and hardly inferior at all spectacularly to the 
Italian masques, from which Jones obtained so much 
material for experiment. 

Professor Thorndike has a very interesting chapter on 
the governmental regulation of the drama. After 1603, 
the Master of the Revels was the direct licenser of plays, 
and the actors, from being vagabonds playing in the court- 
yards of inns, acquired, under the patronage of the Court, 
a status which goes some way to explain why men like 
Alleyn, Burbage, and Augustine Phillips acquired such 
ample respectability and such respectable wealth. Indeed, 
though the censor’s interference was (then as now) fre- 
quently irritating enough, the Court almost invariably sup- 
ported the playhouses, provided they made no open attacks 
upon rank, religion and royalty, against the Puritans and 
property-holders of the Corporation of London. 

We have only space for one more word. The Elizabethan 
drama is usually regarded as romantic. That is a far too 
sweeping generalisation. After 1610, to the closing of the 
theatres in 1642, its tendency was chiefly realist. The 
private gradually ousted the public theatres, and the fashion- 
able audiences which thronged them were very different 
from the exuberant apprentices who loved Tamberlaine’s 
rant and the honeyed sweetness of Peele’s Daniel and 
Bethsabe. Fletcher is a quite definite link between the 
Jacobean and the Restoration drama. And Fletcher as 


an artist, let it be remembered, is no more a romantic than 
Vanbrugh. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Student's Book on Soils and Manures. By E. J. Russety. Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
Manuring for Higher Crop Production. Same Author and Publisher. 
3s. net. 
These extremely simple and practical books have been written with 
a sharp eye to present-day requirements. Dr. Russell recommends, 
for example, that bracken be used for litter in order to set straw free 
for military purposes. The greatest value of these books will probably 
be found in the rules and figures to enable farmers to estimate the 
relative values of the various manures. The author is Director of 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, and his conclusions are generally 
based on his work there, but, in addition, he quotes freely from the 
results of similar experiments undertaken elsewhere in England and 
the United States. 


Round the Year in the Garden. By H.H. Tuomas. Cassell. 6s. net. 
My Growing Garden. By J. Horace McFartanp. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Both of these books work round the year on the basis of one chapter, 
one month. Mr. Thomas talks about gardens in general, Mr. McFarland 
about his own garden, which is, apparently, in Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. 
Thomas has written his book on the usual assumption that his readers 
have unlimited space and labour at their disposal, but fortunately he 
gives much information of an elementary character, which may be of 
value to amateur gardeners, e.g., how to dig and how to prune rose 
bushes. The illustrations—plain and coloured—are admirable. Mr. 
McFarland writes from the joyfulness of his soul rather than as a 
teacher. Six years ago he came into possession of a garden for the 
first time. There were two acres of it, and the new owner was an 
enthusiast. His book is interesting, but its helpfulness is merely 
incidental. Here, too, the illustrations are profuse and delightful. 


The Political Relations of Christ’s Ministry. By S. Linerry. H. 
Milford. 3s. 6d. net. 

It is too often forgotten that the period of the ministry of Jesus of 
Nazareth was coincident with a strong anti-Roman movement in 
Judea. The signs of this movement are evident enough in the 
Gospels, if they are not frequent. Such an incident as the questioning 
about the tribute-money shows plainly enough that any popular 
leader was expected to declare himself on the subject of the Roman 
domination. 

Mr. Liberty has written a thoughtful and original essay on the public 
policy of Jesus with especial reference to the jTemptation narrative. 
This he believes to be, in part, a warning against the true main political 
tendencies of the time—that of the Jerusalem ‘* bravos,”’ the Pharisaic 
Messianism, and the Herodian compromise between Rome and Jeru- 
salem. His arguments are effective, and he is particularly effective in 
his attack on the extreme eschatological school. There is no doubt 
that much in Jesus’ teaching, and more in that of His immediate 
followers, is incompatible with what Mr. Liberty calls the ‘* bedside ” 
attitude to the world. Whatever else they may seem, the Sermon on 
the Mount and the doctrinal parables are not advice especially suited 
to a world on the edge of extinction. 


Empire and Armament. By Jenninos C. Wise. Putnam. 6s. net. 
The history of the United States as written for Americans, says 
Mr. Wise, has been marked by ‘** utter falsity,” and the most practical 
thing for lovers of peace to do is to secure the honest writing of history 
for the rising generation. The particular dishonesty that has aroused 
the author of Empire and Armament is the ‘** mistaken patriotism 
which tends to convince the American people that they have always 
been peculiarly just and pacific.” If, he contends, they were fully 
aware ‘* how much they have provoked other nations, and how little 
they have really contributed to the cause of international peace * — 
well, their discussion of international questions would be more to 
the point and the hope of future peace more assured. Now, obviously, 
an American can speak thus to and of his own people in times such 
as these when a friendly foreigner would wish to be especially careful 
and tactful. Mr. Wise’s book, which is a document in the present 
campaign, examines the Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
and other theories of the relation of the United States to Europe 
and the rest of the world, and discusses ** adequate defence” in its 
bearing upon the bilities of the present and future. Like 
most books of the kind, it would need to be made over again to satisfy 
the English student; but as it is, it is timely and, in its measure, 
serviceable. 
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THE CITY 


FTER having displayed exceptional firmness, the 
markets reacted somewhat on the unfavourable 


development between the United States and 
Mexico ; but, generally speaking, prices are well maintained. 
In the case of Ordinary Shares present high prices may be 
justified by the additional profits that are being made, 
but as regards fixed interest bearing securities generally, 
the present high prices are largely artificial and dangerous— 
for they are wholly due to the scarcity of investments. 
Money is being set free by the sale of American securities 
and by the large profits that are being made in industry, 
and only a portion of it is finding its way into Exchequer 
Bonds or Treasury Bills. The balance seeks employment 
in other investment securities, and as there are practically 
no new issues of Loans, and the purchase of investments 
abroad is prohibited, the demand for existing high-class 
securities is stimulated. It is felt in the City that in many 
respects conditions now favour the issue of another War 
Loan, and in some quarters surprise is expressed that 
such a Loan does not make its appearance. There may be 
sound reasons for continuing to finance the war on short- 
dated securities, and some people still think that when the 
war is finished it may be possible for the Government to 
float a large loan on more favourable terms than would 
have to be granted at present. I do not hold this view, 
but time will show. Meanwhile many holders of the 4} per 
cent. Loan, who reckoned on being able to exercise their 
conversion right into a new Loan at a higher rate of interest, 
express dissatisfaction at the present waiting policy, but 
there are cases in connection with the war which call for 


more sympathy. 
* * * 
There were some interesting points in Sir Joseph Lyons’s 
address to the shareholders at the twenty-second annual 
general meeting of Joseph Lyons and Co., Ltd., which was 
held on the 15th inst. The size of this catering concern 
may be gauged by the fact that nearly 4,000 of its male 
employees have joined the colours. While the Company 
is dealing with every case on its merits, it is, said the Chair- 
man, doing its utmost so to provide for the men’s dependents 
as to leave them financially no worse off than when war 
broke out, and their places are being kept open for them. 
Sir Joseph paid a most enthusiastic tribute to the work of 
the women, of whom the Company now employs thousands 
in excess of the pre-war number; but he added that “ it 
must be confessed that the altered conditions involve the 
employment of more hands to do the same quantity of 
work, and thus cost of production is likewise increased.” 
At the meeting a year previously figures were given showing 
that the advance in the price of flour, butter, meat, tea, and 
sugar showed an average increase of 45 per cent. over 
the normal prices of June, 1914; by the end of April this 
year the average increase had grown to 75 per cent. He 
stated that the Company was handicapped all round by ever- 
increasing expenses. The increased cost of wrapping paper 
alone amounted to no less than £30,000 per annum. In the 
face of all these difficulties, however, the Company somehow 
or other seems to have kept its end up, for the new profit 
for the year showed an improvement of close upon £2,000, 
being £278,292, as against £276,408. Apart from the new 
building under construction in Oxford Street, which was 
commenced before the war, the Company had no commit- 
ments for new premises, and is evidently going to suspend 
its forward policy in this direction. The exception is the 
Maison Lyons in Oxford Street, which is to be run on much 
the same lines as the two existing successful ‘ Corner 
Houses,” and this new building is approaching completion. 
The Board is adopting a cautious policy, for this year’s 
dividend is 25 per cent., as compared with 32} ee cent. 
last year. At their present price of 83s., which includes the 
dividend, the Ordinary Shares yield £6 4s. 
# * * 


In March last the Government reduced the rate paid on 
three months Treasury Bills from 5 to 4} per cent., and on 
six and nine months Bills to 43 per cent. Last week, how- 
ever, it reversed this position, and now 5 per cent. is the 





discount rate on all four maturities. The reason for this 
increase in rates is not in order to induce larger subscriptions 
for the shorter dated Bills, but is probably a precautionary 
measure to avoid too much gold leaving the country—by 
inducing foreign bankers and investors to leave their balances 
in London. The great trade activity in the United States 
is causing a big demand for currency in that country, and 
although gold to the value of something like ten millions 
sterling has been imported from Canada during the past 
few weeks, the reserves of the New York bankers are being 
steadily reduced. There isadanger, therefore, of New York 
taking more gold from us; but by making it worth while 
to keep American balances here this tendency may be 
checked—for three and six months Bills are a favoured 
form of investment with bankers. In the autumn, when 
the crops are being moved, there is always a greater demand 
for currency, e . mn 


With so many newly-created forms of investment in 
Government securities, some anomalies are inevitable; 
one of these is in the difference between Treasury Bills 
and War Saving Certificates in the matter of income tax. 
In both cases the interest is reeeived—not in the shape of a 
quarterly or half-yearly payment—but by the holder 
deducting the rate of discount at the time of purchase. 
Thus £950 buys a Treasury Bill of £1,000 then? twelve 
months later, and the difference of £50 is the interest. 
Interest being thus payable in advance, such a Bill yields 
more than 5 per cent., for the holder receives £50 on £950, 
which equals about £5 5s. 2d. per cent., and he moreover 
has the use of the £50. This interest, being regarded as 
increase of capital, used not to be considered liable to 
income tax, but the authorities have now made it clear that 
it must be so included in the annual return of income. 
In the case of the War Saving Certificates, however, payment 
for which is made in precisely the same fashion as for the 
Treasury Bills, it is clearly stated in the official advertise- 
ments that “ there will be no income tax to pay.” Thus 
the person who takes £387 10s. to the Post Office and asks 
for War Saving Certificates, will receive such Certificates 
for £500 payable five years hence, and will not have to pay 
income tax in respect of them. The yield, therefore, works 
out at just over £5 5s. per cent., free of income tax, which is 1 
equivalent to a yield of £6 7s. 6d., less tax at 3s. 6d. in the £. 
These War Saving Certificates may be obtained in any 
multiples of 15s. 6d., but no person may have more than 
£500 of these Certificates; on this account some wealthy 
people are displaying unwonted generosity to their children 
by purchasing each of them the maximum amount of these 
Certificates ! 





* * * 


Another firm which has apparently benefited by the 
war is Ruston, Proctor and Co., the well-known Lincoln 
manufacturers of agricultural implements. A final dividend 
of 5} per cent. is declared, plus a bonus of 2 per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year, which still allows the 
Company to place £45,000 to reserve and to carry over 
£16,300. This dividend is 3 per cent. more than was paid 
last year, and is the highest in the twenty-six years’ history 
of the Company. Shipping shares remain firm, and it 1s 
almost impossible to purchase any of the best shares. As 
an illustration of the profits that are being made, the Nitrate 
Producers’ Steamship Company’s accounts for the year ended 
April 30th last show a gross profit of £404,022, as compared 
with £151,905 and £135,986 in 1914 and 1913 respectively. 
The dividend is 25 per cent., free of income tax, £100,000 
is placed to reserve, £200,000 to a special fund for excess 
profits tax, income tax, etc., £80,000 is added to the insurance 
fund, and the carry forward is increased by some £7,000. 
The Company owned a fleet of ten steamers, which has, 
however, been reduced to five by the sinking of one last 
September by an enemy submarine and by the sale of four 
vessels. A new vessel is under construction, and should 
be ready for delivery in August. The capital of the Company 
consists of £200,000 in Ordinary Shares and £200,000 in 
5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares. 

Emit Davies. 
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T dealing with particular subjects of interest | 
and importance is a feature of THE NEW | 
STATESMAN. Those already published include: 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 
*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. | 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. | 
*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. | 
Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 
ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
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* Out of print. 
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which include all the above Supplements, are double | 
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and “Common Sense About the War”—are available, 
the first-named at 5/-, the second at 2/6 each, from 
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